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CoNnTENTS. 
The Secret Union. (Concluded.) 
George Eliot and Jane Welsh Carlyle Annie I. Ireland 
Domesday Book . Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A. 
The Admirable Crichton Sidney L. Lee 
Marriage by Capture J. A. Farrer 


The Function of the Immaterial in Natural 
Phenomena H.:.M. Goodman 


A Century of Scene- Paiiiting . . W. J. Lawrence 
Airopaidia . Andrew T. Sibbald 


Science Notes Ww. Misatics Williams, F.R.A.S. 
ET 23” tees a a 


Justin Freshe 


Sylvanus Urban 





Edited by Sytvanus Ursan, Gentleman. 
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Woy Bwexs 


THE GREAT APPETIZER & WORLD-RENOWNED TONIC 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, & GENERAL DEBILITY. 


NOTHING EQUALS 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS a” MEDICINE VENDORS, 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—BEWARE of SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUB- 
STITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF for HOP BITTERS. Ex: imine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster 
Label on square amber-coloured Bottle, and the words ‘Dr. Soule’s’ blown on the glass. To be had at all 
respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS, the re- 

nowned Inventor of Elec- 

tropathic Belts and other 

Ct irative Electrical Ap Guaranteed to 


J pliances, has lately last a lifetime. 

C H AT introduced a new 1 who. suffer from 
w ashable, Rupture should wear 

uv f ey A Xylonite 

"ERUSS, It has a beauti- 


ful My smooth fiesh-coloured 
su rfa ce , of a washab le aaa 
I po it “ieritat li a 


i 2 > ; 2e 4 te NA NES COD 
Will be sent free by post upon napplicat tiontoMe dical Battery Co.Lde 


Ae OXFORD STREET, Lonoon, W. 
Corner. & Ratdiooge Vrace 


DR. EDWARD PICK 
KEATI N GS Pew ‘ait p , seni qpethod 


BE OUGH CURE. | IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 


Facilit he asia ‘270 f j o 
Sold ag pot in acilitating the Acq irement of Knowledge 
without the aid of any Artificial Means. 


Tins, 1/14 each 
Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that the Pupil 


can apply it at once to any particular study in 
which he may be engaged without having to 
learn or to remember anything extraneous to 
the matter before him. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS 8a NEW INN, STRAND, W.C, 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and eritty tooth powclers and 
acid washes, which rnin the enamel, and by using daily 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, 





application by Post-Card. 
































Ta ROWLAND pesons? \- A pure, fragrant, and non-egritty Tooth Powder; it whitens 
% HATTON GARDEN. « an ‘ ’. . 4 kadar: 
a MMETON the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
the breath. 
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~— Khe Gentleman's Magazine Advertiser. 





Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office,214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL 


ark Oak. 
uaker Blue. 
hite. 














P OR Art Furniture, Shelves, Wicker and Basket 

Tables, Chairs, Hat Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Milking Stools, Venetian Blinds, Hot-water Cans, Bird 
Cages, Brackets, Bedsteads, Buckets, &c. 

LIST .OF CCLOURS IN STOCK. 
Any Shade, Tint, or Colour made to patiern at one hour's 
notice. 

Vermilion. ; Stone. | Light Oak. 
Flamingo Red. | Drab. | D k 
Dark Red. French Grey. 
Royal Mail Red. live. 
Sealing Wax | Coral (Pink’. Ivory. 

Red. | Hedge Sparrow’s | Green. 
Black. Egg Tint. Turquoise, 
Sage Grecn. Heliotrope. Peacock Blue. 
Japanese Green | Smoke. Electric Green. 
Pea Green. Straw. Cuocolate. 

ue. Orange. Bronze. 
Terra Cotta. Lilae. Fawn. 

Canary. Myrtle Green. | Primrose. 
Maroon. | Indian Yellow. Arabian Brown. 
Old Gold, &c. 

Price in tins, 2s. Gd. and 7s. 3d.; post free, 3s. 
and 2s. Gd. A reduction made for half-gallons and 
gallons of Enamel. 

ASPINALL & CO have succeeded in producing also 
a Special Enamel for Baths that will stand boiling water. 
For years past this has been attempted by many scientific 
men in the trade, but they have all failed. This is 
specially recommended, and being ready for use, an 
lady or gentleman can apply it, and thus save the ex- 
pense of sending the bath to be stoved. Colours: Snow 
White, Eau de Nil, Flesh Colour, &c. Price 25s. per 
gallon; can be had in tins, 3s. Gd. and 1s. 9d., post 
free. All orders for Bath Enamel should be very distinct. 
Subjoined are a few of numerous Testimonials. All 
originals can be seen at the Enamel Works, Peckham. 

Every purchaser of Sir tins of ordinary Enamel, not 
Bath, will receive Seven, which will be sent post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 9s. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury says: ‘The 
Enamel I ordered from you answers very well.’ 

The Countess of Loudoun says: ‘I am much 
pleased with the Enamel paint. It is very satisfactory.’ 

The Countess of Norbury says: ‘I have lately 
used your snow-white Enamel paint, and have been 
thorougbly satisfied with my experience of it.’ 

The Countess Ferrers says: ‘I have found your 
Enamel paint excellent for decorating wicker-work and 
wooden articles. I have recommended it to Lady 
Burdett.’ 

The Viscountess Clifden says: ‘Your Enamel 
paints are very satisfactory. I shall feel obliged if you 
will send me , 

Lady Brooke says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency of your Enamel paints.’ 


Lady M. Forester says: ‘I am happy to say I 


have found your Enamel paint very satisfactory.’ 

Lady Howard of Glossop says: ‘I have much 
pleasure in recommending your Enamel paint, which I 
have used in all colours, and found durable and 
effective.’ 

Lady D. Nevill says: ‘I have been thoroughly 
satisfied with your Enamel paint, which I like extremely.’ 

Lady Macgregor says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
highly recommending your Enamel paints. The colours 
are beautiful, and a great convenience is that this paint 
dries so quickly.’ 

Lady Grantham says : ‘I have much pleasure in 
recommending your White Bath Enamel, which I have 
used with great success for several baths.’ 

Hon. Mrs. Eason Wilkinson says: ‘ My mother, 
Lady Decies, is at present abroad, but I myself have used 
your Enamel paint, and consider it most satisfactory in 
every respect.” 


COLOURS EXQUISITE. 








SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 


‘The thrifty should visit Aspinall’s stall, and see a 
little wicker chair and table painted with Aspinall’s 
Enamel, They are excellent illustrations of its worth in 
renovating.’ —QUEEN. 

‘Send for Mr. Aspinall’s lovely paints; there is no 
need for any one to have an ugly article about them 
nowadays.’—Laby’s PIcToRIAL. 

‘Get some of Aspinall’s Black Enamel from Holly- 
dale Works, Peckham, or his flamingo red.’—HousrwIFEk. 

‘The best paint for baths is Aspinall’s White Bath 
Enawmel.’—BaAZAar. 

‘Aspinall’s Black Enamel is simply perfect.’—Tasz 
LaDy. 

* Use Aspinall’s Black Enamel.’—LApy's Wortp. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON ASPINALL’S ENAMEL FOR 
HOME AND CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 
Among the many wondrous things 
The minds of folks that trammel, 
I sing of homes made fresh and gay 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel!’ 
No art’s required to lay it on, 
The willing hand is able 
To renovate, to beautify, 
Bath, can, or chair, or table. 
Nor do its varied polished shades 
The house alone adorn ; 
The shady nook it lightens up, 
Bedecks the velvet lawn. 
And if it’s welcome to the rich, 
Whose homes were bright before, 
Think how its brilliant hues will change 
The dwellings of the poor. 
The infirmary ward, the dull sick-room, 
Where pain and sorrow lie, 
With pleasant tints may soothe and cheer 
The sufferer’s weary eye. 
Lastly, its price is wisely placed 
Within the reach of all ; 
So rich and poor may join in praise 
Of Messrs. Aspinall. 

Another of the Essays, showing it is a boon to all 
classes, came from an unknown cottager :— 

Aspirall’s Enamel, where hast thou been ? 
Millions have been waiting thee to be seen, 
Now that thou wilt this day declare 

For baths none other can compare ; 

Damp walls for years were to be seen, 
When done with thee art dry and clean ; 
Hot water using leaves no line,— 

Makes no impression not in time ; 

For wear it stands before all others, 

It should have been bought for our mothers, 
For manual labour it do save ; 

Thanks for this blessing Almighty gave. 

‘There is no home in England, however noble or 
however Aumble, that cannot be made brighter and more 
cheerful by the use of this delightful invention. No 
house-proud lady will be without it, for the shabbiest 
object can be made into an ornament, an old bracket 
like carved ivory, a picture frame like polished ebony, 
and one of our own children can do the work, which is 
simply a pleasure.’— Vide DAILy PREss. 

Home, sweet, sweet home, can sweeter far be made, 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel’ Paint displayed 

On shelves and brackets, ‘wicker-work and doors— 
On all things, from the ceilings to the floors. 

Can be obtained from all respectable Shops, Stores, 
&c. Your own Chemist will get it for you, as all the 
Wholesale London Agents keep it. ‘ 





WILL BE SENT FREE BY POST FOR 1s. Gd. AND 3s. P.O. FROM 


/-ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co.'s Most Recent Novels. 


‘ A novel which everyone should read.’—BriTIsH WEEKLY. 
NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track, Translated from the Russian of R. ORLOFFSKY 
by the Baroness LANGENAU. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 3 vols. 
‘It gives a very remarkable description of the Nihilist propaganda in all its diabolical recklessness and 
hideous demoralisation.’—‘ O. K.’ in the PALL MALL. 
* One of the best specimens of Russian fiction that has hitherto been brought before the — aca od 
ORNING Post. 


LOST IDENTITIES. By M.L. Tyter. Now ready at all Libraries. 3 vols. 

* Some of her character-studies are quite excellent.’—WHITEHALL. 

* With an intricate plot, cleverly worked up and equally weli brought to a satisfactory climax.’ 

“The picture of the results of the Repeal.’—Joun Butt. Court JouRNAL. 
IRELAND’S DREAM: a Romance of the Future. By Captain E. D. LYON, late 
68th Regiment, Durham Light Infantry. 2 vols. 
‘ Written with every semblance of conviction, and with directness and vigour.’.—AcADEMY. 
* A genuine Scottish novel,’ 


GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W.C. Atvary. 2 vols. 

‘ The plot is excellently developed, and the story is capitally told. It discusses several Scottish ecclesiastical 
and political questions.’—-SCOTSMAN, 

*The author has displayed a power of fictional portraiture, a keenness of psychological insight, and a 
capacity for spiritual dissection at times suggestive of Hawthorne.—EpINBURGH EVENING NrEws. 


PHILIP ALWYNE. By J. Knox-SHERRARD. 2 vols. [In a few days. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: a Key to ‘St. Bernard’s'—the Medical Novel 
which has been so much discussed since its appearance last September—will be issued 
next week, 28. 6d. cloth.- Also a Cheap Edition of 


ST. BERNARD'S. In 1 vol. cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 
CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady WittIAmM LENNOX. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


*One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society tales that has lately appeared.’—MorninG Post. 
*Lady William has taken her characters from life. —Vanity Farr 


* As good as one of Hawley Smart’s works. —ATHEN ZUM. 
IN AT THE DEATH: 2 Sporting Novel. By GEorGE F. UNDERHILL. 1 vol. 6s. 


‘Its pictures of the hunting fields are very good.’—MORNING Post. 


NEW 3s. 6d. SERIES OF NOVELS. 


*Singularly truthful transcripts from life.’.—SPKCTATOR, 
LUCY CARTER: 2 Love Story of Middle-Class Life. By T. C. Junior. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
‘The book is admirable, for it attains, without exaggeration, that distinctness of portraiture which is one 
of the greatest charms of fiction.’—SPECTATOR, 


‘Plenty of incident, and a refreshing simplicity of style. —ATHEV&UM. 
CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. By Attson L. GARLAND. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


* Will not fail to be appreciated.,—-ATHEN ZUM. 


THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By LoutsE. Armstrona. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
* Deserves to be read for his characters, which are natural and pleasant, and his dialogue, which is mostly 
neat, lively, unaffected, and appropriate. —-SaATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘ A powerful and essentially original story.—AcADEMY. 


A SWALLOW’S WING. By CHARLES HANNAN. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
* All the details are given with a terrible minuteness and reality that hold the reader breathless.’ 
LITERARY WORLD. 


THE JEWELS OF PRINCE DE JANVILLE, By ‘Atmuatn.’ 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


‘One of the most entertaining novels of the season.,—ATHENZUM. 


MARGARET DUNMORE; or, A Socialist Home. By J. H. CLAPPERTON, Author 


of ‘ Scientific Meliorism.’ 3s. 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF A LIFE. By J. L. Hornrprook. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


THE ‘UNICORN’ NOVELS. 


Now publishing in 2s. Volumes. At all Bookstalls, 
1. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A. 8. C. WatLIs, the Young Dutch Novelist. 


2. JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Epw. Jenxtns. (‘Ginx’s Baby.’) 
3. JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-TYTLER. 
4. THE BASILISK. By H. Porrincer STEPHENS and W. St. LEGER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C: 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


Volume I. ready March 2nd. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce a Series of Short Biographies, nob 
designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in historic order the lives and work of those 
leading actors in our affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, the institu- 
tion, and the position of Great Britian among States. 

The following List of Subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the Series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes as follow are in the press or in preparation :— 


William the Conqueror. By Epwarp A. | Oliver Cromwell. By Freprertc Harrison, 











Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. (4farch, | William III. By H. D. Trai. [ May. 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. Walpole. By Jonn Morey. 
Edward I. By F. York PowEtt. | Chatham. By Joun Mor.ey. 
Henry VII. By JAamss GARDINER. | Pitt. By Joun Mor.ey. 


Wolsey. By Professor M. CREIGHTON. {April. | Peel. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 

Elizabeth. By the Dean or St. Paut's. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES GEORGE GORDON TO HIS SISTER 
M.A.GORDON. Crown 8vo., [ Immediately. 











LIFE IN COREA. By W. R. CARLES, F.R.G.S. Numerous Tilustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. ALFreD AINGER, M.A., 
Canon of Bristol, Editor of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. [/mmediately. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRILINGS. Uniform with the ‘Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson’ &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo. 
5s.each. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 

Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. [Jn March. Vol. III. ST. ANSELM, Vol. V. BACON. 
Vol. If. DANTE, and other Essays. Vol. IV. SPENSER. | 











POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Morty. 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to XV. ready. Paper covers, 1s, each ; cloth binding, 1s, 6d. 

Johnson, By LESLIE STEPHEN. Defoe. By W. Minto. Burke. By Joun Morey. 
Scott. By R. H. HuTTON. Burns. By Principal SHarrp. Milton. By Mark Pattison. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Spenser. By the Very Rev.R.W. | Hawthorne. By Hexry James. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. CxHuRcH, Dean of St. Paul's, Southey. by Professor Dowpxy. 
Goldsmith. By WM. BLAck. Thackeray. By ANTHONY Bunyan. By J. A. Froupg. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. TROLLOPE. Chaucer. By A. Warp. [4pril. 





NEWT NOVELS. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN; and other Tales. By J. H. SHorTHOoUsE, 


Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘Sir Percival,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. (Shortly. 
THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Puitip Lararcue. 2 vols. Globe 
Svo. 12s. [/mmediately, 


THE SECOND SON. Dy Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Curate in Charge,’ 
* A Country Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The MORNING Post says :—' Mrs. Uliphant has never shown herself more completely mistress of her art than 
in her new novel. . . . This story is clever and powerful.’ 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘Mr. 


Isaacs,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ ‘ Zoroaster, &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

The Times says :—'A daring outline and fine workmanship give this novel a claim to more than ordinar 
attention. ... We have spoken of fine workmanship; and “the New Antigone” is full of ev 7 
stand in the presence of a finished author.’ - Cae See 

TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, for the Year 1888: a Statistical and 
Historical Annual ot the States of the Civilised World. (Revised after Official Returns.) Edited by 
J. Scorr Kettig, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITICN, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun Ricuarp 


Greex, Honorary Veliov of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 130th 


Thousand. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London, 
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Cloth, 2s. 








Is. Paper. 384 Pages. 


LIBERAL — 
YEAR 
I8ss. BOOK. 


Edited by E. A. JUDGES. 
Legal Notes edited by E. LEWISATHOMAS, M.A., LU.M. 


With Special Contributions from Representative Liberals respecting the chief Party 
Organisations. 


Mr. Gladstone writes :—‘I am struck both with the quantity and the quality of the information 


which it conveys.’ 
sir W. Harcourt writes :—‘ Seems to me to be a publication of great value, and one which is likely 


to render substantial service to the Liberal cause.’ 
Daily News.—‘ Differs in character from others of similar kind, and is altogether a most valuable 


manual = those whoee sympathies are with the Liberal cause.’ 


Daily Chronicle.— A conspicuous success.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A great deal of political information conveniently brought together, which 


will be useful to everybody, whether Liberal or otherwise.’ 
Morning Post.—‘ Addresses itself to members of the Liberal party, but readers of other shades of 


opinion may find useful information in the volume.’ 
Spectator.— About the value and interest of the facts which are here collected there can be no doubt.’ 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and 
THE LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT (NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, Ltd., 
13 Whitefriars Street, E.C.). 

















Price Fourpence Monthly ; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most a of Popular Scientific Magazines 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, ami E.L.S., E.G.S., &e. 


A Monthly Summary of Discovery 
and Progress in every Department 
of Natural Science all over the worlé 
is given, so that the volumes of 
*Science-Gossip’ form an unbroken 
history of Science for more than 
twenty years. 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
are duly noticed or reviewed. 


A large space is devoted to 
Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 


DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH or 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


For twenty-one years this popular 
Magazine has maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, ly a 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 

j 1ave also been pub- The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
ee eae ~ Correspondents’ has been found help- 


. @ , 
lished, and nota few of the popular (FEES cnatto s a g 
hooks of the day are reprints of such Yew Driceaay. Lonaon Wr) ful to students requiring personal 
- help in naming specimens, &c. 


series. 
The Volume for 1887 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s. With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations, 





A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII, (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post free, 9d, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s New Publications. 











NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince 
NAPOLEON. Translated by RAPHAEL L. DE BEAUFORT. With Biographical Sketch 
and 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 








ADELAIDE RISTORI. An Autebiegualy. With Portrait. Crown 





MAD OR MARRIED? A Mee Story. By i C. Davipson, Author 
of ‘ The Green Hills by the Sea.’ Crown ‘Sve. 2s. 6d. 








THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By J. Buswate. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. 


By C. A. MONTRESOR. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


PUDDINGS AND SWEETS: being 365 Receipts approved by 


Experience. By Lucy JonEes. Crown 8vo. sewed, Is.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. Handel. By 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. Fep. 8vo., with Portrait. 1s, 6d. 


PUFFS FROM THE ENGINE OF WAR. Second Eiition. 


By ‘AN OFFICER OF THE LINE.’ Crown 8vo. ls. 

















NEW NOVELS. 
WHOSE WIFE? By Mrs. Harcourt Rog, Author of ‘A Friend in Ten 


Thousand,’ ‘ The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth,’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FORTUNES OF ALBERT TRAVERS: a Tale of the 


Eighteenth Century. By B.S. BERRINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. Being a Romance of Adventure on 


the Amazons. By J. W. WELLS, Author of ‘Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.’ 
Crown 8vo. One volume. (Immediately. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kennet, Author of ‘ History of Toryism,’ 
‘ The Agricultural Labourer,’ &c. With a Preface by the Editor. 


The following Volumes are already arranged for : 
PALMERSTON. By Lioyp C. SANDERs. [In the press. 
GORTSCHAKOFF. By CHARLES MARwIN. 

PRINCE CONSORT. By CHaR.Lotte M. YonGe. 
GAMBETTA, By F. T. Marziats. 
O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamitron. 














London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s.; and at all Libraries. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


* Mr. Fox Bourne has given us the best work on the newspaper press that has yet appeared.......Itis true 
that he has been much aided by those who have gone before, but he has avoided their errors and has brought 
down his history to a later date.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


*Mr. Fox Bourne has performed a signal service to the profession of which he is so distinguished an orna- 
ment, and to the public, whose chief mental fare is provided by newspapers.’—EVENING Post. 

‘The best book on the subject which has yet appeared.......Mr. Fox Bourne has done his work with 
judgment, and we detect scarcely any inaccuracies in places where inaccuracy would be pardonable....... He 
has been happy in choosing the mean between personal gossip and dry facts. His volumes are a solid and 
valuable contribution to history.,—GRAPHIC, 

*A very excellent account of the history of British journalism.......Mr. Fox Bourne’s volumes possess the 
merit of bringing together a larger amount of accurate information on the subject with which they deal than 
is contained in any single pre-existing work.’—CALCUTTA ENGLISHMAN. 

* The latest historian of our English newspapers bas far exceeded his predecessors....... Whether fulness of 
description, accuracy of detail, or interest of narrative are concerned, they must all yield the palm to the 
narrative of the latest historian of our national press.......Open the volumes where you will, there is no lack 
of matter, both instructive and entertaining, written with complete freedom from prejudice.’—ACADEMY. 

* Two thoroughly readable volumes.......Mr. Fox Bourne has done his work well.’—STANDARD. 

‘In two portly volumes Mr. Fox Bourne has published an interesting work on ‘“‘ English Newspapers.” The 
writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, and in dealing with the later history of newspapers he 
writes that which he knows and has seen. The earlier part of the work is evidently the outcome of much patient 
searching of documents, books, and papers. Mr. Bourne has mainly endeavoured to show the connection of 
journalism, in its several stages, with the literary and political history of the country, and in doing this he has 
produced what is, for all general purposes, a sufficiently complete history of metropolitan journalism. He has, at 
the same time, paid some attention to provincial journalism.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

*Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the advantage of a field 
almost unoccupied... .... Nothing like a serious attempt to trace the growth of the British newspaper was ever 
made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field, sufficiently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking in 
enthusiasm or in industry ; he has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he writes ; 
he has bad more than twenty years’ experience of journalism.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* The volumes are chock-full of interest, and the chronicles are carefully and impartially set forth.......The 
author has done his work discreetly and well.’—TuE Umrrre. 

* Viewed in its entirety, it must be fairly said that Mr. Fox Bourne has produced far and away the best work 
on English newspapers that we possess....... To the reviewer, every chapter is provokingly quotable. The 
problem is where to commence and, having commenced, where to stop.'—R'cHMOND TIMEs. 

* English newspapers have found a worthy historian in Mr. Fox Bourne. Beginning with the birth of the 
newspaper, Mr. Bourne comes down to the present day, which makes his work a delicite one. He has, however, 
discharged it with great tact, showing a knowledge of the inside history of the famous newspapers of to-day 
which is not less remarkable for its accuracy than for its extent....... It is a singularly interesting story from 
the first page to the last.’.—-WEsTERN TIMEs. 


*Mr. Fox Bourne bas devoted much labour to the present history, and he has provided those who are 
interested in the subject with copious and valuable information....... A highly instructive book.......1t is 
improbable that Mr. Bourne’s careful and elaborate work will be soon superseded.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘We heartily congratulate Mr. Fox Bourne on the admirable work he has produced. It is by far the ablest 
and soundest book on English journalism, and will at once take rank as a standard authority. The amount of 
labour and research involved in its preparation would be incredible to those who have not toiled in the same 
Mr. Fox Bourne is one of the best of our English men of letters—accurate, sober, and impartial... .... 
This great work is produced in a manner worthy of its importance and surpassing interest..—BriTISH WEEKLY. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


*The object of “ English Merchants,” as stated by the writer, is to show how trade has taken its place among 
us and done its work as a great promoter of England’s welfare and the common good ; in which task he has 
pletely ded, as well as in producing some five hundred pages of extremely readable matter.’ 
St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 
‘Mr. Fox Bourne's exhaustive method of compressing a lengthy subject into so moderate-sized a volume is 
only excelled by the dexterity with which he keeps clear of all prejudicial remarks on factious controversies.’ 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
‘A useful and very interesting book. Such a book as this is among the select number which judicious 
friends will put upon young men’s book-shelves.’—LITERARY WORLD, 
*The book forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the past.......The work is evidently one of deep 
research. Every fount whence information could be drawn has been carefully sounded.’—TABLET. 
* Vivaciously written and full of interesting anecdote and personal characterisation. Inits new and cheaper 
form this book is likely to achieve a wide circulation.’—ScorsmAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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DOGS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


By WALTER J. ALLEN, 
Painter of ‘ The Dogs of Assize,’ ‘Dogs of the Corporation, ‘A Strong Board of Directors,’ £c. 


Pu lished in a Series of Six Fine Photographs (Carbon Process) by Marion & Co., from the Artist’s 
Original Drawings. 


Price £3. 3s. (In Portfolio). 
Size of the Photographs, 8 by 6 inches. | Size of the Toned Mounts, 16} by 13 inches. 





PLATE I. | PLATE IV. 
THE BROKER THE BROKER AND THE 
e 
* This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, , JOBBER. ‘ 
And knows all qualities with a learned spirit, MAKING THE PRICE. 
Of human dealings.’—OTHELLO, iii. 3. * Money is a good soldier, sir!’—Sir John Fals‘aff, 
E : : MERRY WIVES OF WurnpsoR, ii. 2. 
PLATE II. aealetadiaattinnian:: LABOUR Lost, iii. 3. 
PLATE V. 
= = ee ‘Tell FANCY b OPTIONS. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, i. 3. } in the boot, or | te the band ? 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, iii. 2. 
PLATE III. ‘My fancy ’s on my play.’—Kine Henry VIIL,, v. 1. 
THE FOREIGN JOBBER MMERE 
° HAMMERED! 
* And pour our treasures into foreign laps.’ * The next that must be bankrupt.’ 
OTHELLO, iv. 3. Kina Ricuarp IL, ii, 1. 








Just ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE GHOST IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND: 


A Strange Story of a Thousand-Pound Note. 
London: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 7 Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 








MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 3vols.crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


KING OR KNAWE? By BR. E. Francitton. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, and 


A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP. 
By BRET HARTE. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,’ 


In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HERR PAULUS: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE DEVWVIL’S DIE. By Grant Atte. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


‘A knack of description which is clever and the reverse of wordy. Mr. Frederic is a close and a shrewd 
observer.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* A novel of exceptional power and interest. There is a strong tragic element in it, combined with great 
humour...... The book is possessed of far more than ordinary merit.—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A very able and original novel......The appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and un- 
questionable genius is an event so rare that it must take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist, we do not 
hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr. Harold Frederic...... “‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife” is the production of a fresh, 
bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions to literature.’— 
SHIRLDS DAILY GAZETTE. 

*“ Seth’s Brother’s Wife ” adds another novelist of the first rank to the list of American authors,.’—New- 
CASTLE DaILy LEADER. 

‘Mr. Frederic's novel is clever and often powerful. It shows him to be a reader of character and a keen 
observer of the habits of many classes of his countrymen......From every point of view, Mr. Frederic’s book is a 
remarkable one.’-— MORNING Post. 

‘Remarkable for freshness, vigour, and truth...,..We know of no book, whether history or romance, which 
brings the reader so directly into contact with the reality of American life...... It is safe to predict for Mr. 
Frederic, if he chooses to devote himself to fiction, a high place among American writers.’—-MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 

*If that very striking novel, *‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife,” be the work of a novice, it is quite clear that its author 
has a remarkable career before him if only he progresses steadily along his present lines. This most original story 
is characterised by keen observation, rich humour, and subtle analysis of character.—WiIt AND WISDOM. 

* Mr. Frederic’s work deserves high praise. It contains well and sharply drawn characters and many exceed- 
ingly good situations, A better novel in its own way we have not come across for some time.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘Mr. Frederic is a new writer of considerable promise, and, indeed, the novel now under review is a very able 
and interesting performance. ‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife” is, in the best sense of the word, a realistic story...... 
Full of good work,’.—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* The author has an actual story to tell, and he knows how to tell it. What is better still, it has about it a 
freshness and life which must interest a large class of readers.’,—-CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘If the author of “Seth’s Brother’s Wife” possesses any staying power, he should soon run neck and neck 
with the foremost American novelists. Mr. Frederic is evidently a born novelist. He has observation, humour, 
a certain power of analysis, a simple and direct style, and a faculty for writing natural yet crisp and telling 
dialogue."—TALL MALL GAZETTE. 





MR. M. D. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


* Mr. Conway has produced an entertaining and clever story...... This romance of North and South is in- 
spired by warm and sympathetic philanthropy, and leaves pleasant impressions behind it..—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has, of necessity, some excellent qualities, It is well and 
brightly written, Style and story are vivid and vigorous. The book thrills with genial sentiment and exalts 
the nobility of goodness.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A gentleman of Mr. Conway’s wide reputation, extending over two and perhaps more continents, and of his 
undoubted literary ability, could hardly fail to write an entertaining novel...... The novel contains passages of 
considerable strength, tenderness, and beauty..—THE WEEK. 

‘The chapters are pleasant to read and some of them are cleverly written..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘ Brueton’s Bayou’ &e. 


‘A vein of quiet humour runs throughout this story, a kind of humour which made the sayings and doings 
of “* Helen’s Babies” so irresistibly funny..... -Mr. Habberton’s system is unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, 
sensible, and wholesome kind, and through it all runs the delicious humour which puts the reader in a good 
temper with himself and his surroundings, and makes him feel that so long as the author of “Helen’s Babies ” 
wields a pen, he will always know where to turn in moments of depression for relaxation and forgetfulness.’— 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ Amusing pictures of New York and country life abound in Mr. Habberton’s clever book “Country Luck.” ’ 

MORNING Post. 

** Country Luck” is somewhat in the vein of that extremely clever book, “ Helen's Babies,” and in its own 
line is not less entertaining...... The author has got hold of a capital idea, and has shown great ability in 
working it out..—CoNGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 
‘ This is a cleverly narrated detective story, on an original plan, and with original and sharply drawn characters. 
.. +» We cordially commend the work asa clever and conscientious sketch of contemporary life, and asa thoroughly 
entertaining “tale of two cities.” ’"—GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER. 





* A detective story of far more than ordinary interest..... It is far above the ordinary range of such fiction 
.. It is a well-constructed, well-written, powerful story.’—ScoTsMAN. 
* The detective of fiction is still irresistible... .. Mr. Wood's portraiture of the great Byde of Scotland Yard is 


cleverly managed..... Most people will try to get through “ The Passenger from Scotland Yard” at a sitting.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD. 

*It would seem as if on this side of the Channel we are destined to have a school of “detective fiction.” If it 
at all maintains the level reached in “The Passenger from Scotland Yard,’ this will be a source of unmixed 
pleasure to the novel-reader. The pioneers of this class of literature have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival. His 
book is one of the best-constructed and best-written of this class that has yet been produced. The much-abused 
words “absorbing” and “exciting ” are especially applicable to this clever work.’-—Monnina@ Post. 

* An anxiously elaborate detective story after Gaboriau...... The book should be read in the train—if possible 
the night mail to Paris. —Satrurpay Review. 

‘Mr. Wood is a clever writer. Indeed, if this be his first literary venture, he is very much to be congratulated 
on the success which he has achieved...... Sensation enough and te spare, but all of the most pleasantly stimu- 
lating kind, and we are not ashamed to confess that at times we were aware of a thrilling sensation which 
recalled our youth and the days when we read for pleasure and not for business. Therefore the delights in store 
for the casual reader of Mr. Wood's book may be imagined.,—WuHITENALL REVIEW. 

‘A detective story, the author of which is very skilful in suggesting wrong theories for the reader to start 
upon,.’—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Wood’s clever and exciting tale......The book is an uncommonly favourable specimen of its class; the 
characters are well drawn, the style alert, and the ingenuity of the plot is worthy of Gaboriau. The dénouwement 
is spiritedly worked out. Mr. Wood takes great pains with his minor characters, and the results are eminently 
satisfactory. —-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Clever and interesting. CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

* An undeniatly clever story....Tbe interest of the story is cleverly maintained, and the adventures of “ The 
Passenger from Scotland Yard,” and the group of conspirators in whose movements he manifests such a lively con- 
cern, are put through their paces in a sufficiently sensational way to please even a blasé reader of this kind of 
fic tion. ’—LEEDS MERcURY. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘ Under Orders’ Xe. 

*The deep interest of the author’s plot...... The book amply proves that the mine of Anglo-Indian literature 
can yet yield much under the touch of a skilful hand.’—MorninG Post. 

‘The story is full of movement......The sketches of Hindoo character are well done, and the superstitions of 
the natives are used to good effect in giving colour to the stronger situations of the story. The novel, asa 
whole, is written with considerable cleverness, and will be read with enjoyment.’—ScorsMAN. 

* There is a good deal of military vigour in ‘ * Every Inch a Soldier.” The scenes at the exciting period of the 
Mutiny are to all appearance drawn from the life.’—ACADEMY. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Cheaper Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


*Mr. Robert Buchanan has produced a most effective story.....There are some character-sketches in the 

book which are of singular merit.....The novel is eminently readable, and it is interesting from first to last.’ 
ScoTsMAN 

‘Far simpler in subject and manner than most of Mr. Buchanan’s previous works, “ The Heir of Linne” is not 
wanting in the forcible earnestness which characterises all that he writes. Characters so strongly marked, and 
such striking accuracy of detail, are rarely met with in this class of fiction, unless it be, as in this instance, the 
production of a master hand......Those who seek for conventionality in fiction must not do so in “The Heir of 
Linne.” Its personages are all distinctly original.’—MornING Post. 

‘Mr. Robert Buchanan handles the old theme, “ Men were deceivers ever,’ with moral delicacy as well as 
dramatic vigour. . The clever and exciting plot...... The manner ia which grim mingling of wit and wisdom 
with outrageous folly in the speeches of the “ prophet” is conveyed is neither more nor less than a stroke of 
genius.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ There is enough in Mr. Buchanan’s latest novel to raise it far above the average run of modern stories,..... 
Willie McGillvray is a distinct creation.—ACADEMY. 


A NEW SPORTING STORY. 


Picture cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. 
By CHARLES JAMES, 


*A love-story pure and simple, and very bright, pleasant reading...... Mr. James's style is unmistakeably 
good, and the “Romance” is well worth buying..—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyumen, | 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND 
Two New Serial Stories began in BELGRAVIA for 
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BY SARAH TYTLER. 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR :— 
By the AvTHor oF ‘ PHYLLIS’ 
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MR. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
Fcp. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


YVIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


‘These two volumes, “ Virginibus Puerisque ” and “ Memories and Portraits,” are got up in a very pleasing 
and convenient form for a uniform edition. The first is a second edition, bat may be new to some who are 
familiar with the author’s more famous booke. They will find these essays delightful. The volume of ‘‘ Memories 
and Portraits” appears for the first time in this form. There are papers that have appeared in the Cornhill, the 
Contemporary, and elsewhere. There are, however, several new papers in this volume, the peculiar interest of 
which is that these collected essays have a certain autobiographical va'ue. As the general title indicates, the 
themes are drawn from the author's own life and observation, and the series when combined presents a faint 
picture of himeelf in his youth. The style of these essays is, it need hardly be said, always agreeable and some- 
times exquisite.’—ScoTSMAN. 

* As a rule, we do not expect a man to unburden his memory until it has become something of a marvel that 
he should have any memory to unburden. But Mr. Stevenson is not an ordinary man. He can talk delightfully 
about any subject under the sun, and he could scarcely find a more entertaining subject than himself.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* He understands the true principles of biography (especially of men of letters) better than one biographer in 
a hundred. . . . The secrets told in ** Memories and Portraits” are of two kinds—secrets of life and of art... . 
Golden work.’—CouRT AND SOCIETY. 

‘ There are few books that offer better or more delightful reading than the “‘ Memories and Portraits” of Mr. 
Stevenson. In these essays the popular writer of the novel of adventure becomes a keen thinker, an elegant and 
unerring literary critic. .. . Sketches marked by a quaint and tender fancy, expressed with artistic simplicity, 
are to be found in this clever work. —MornInG Post, 

‘To the many friends whom Mr. Stevenson’s charming and versatile talents have won for him, this cannot 
fail to be a welcome volume. It cannot, perhaps, make them admire him more, but it will help them to know 
him better.’—-GLasGow HERALD. 

*** Memories and Portraits” is rich in that winning wisdom which has for its constituents canny shrewd- 
ness and sympathetic imagination. . . . Of the new edition of “ Virginibus” we need say little, except that it 
is a joy to see an old friend in so comely a form. To criticise, or even to praise, the essays contained in this 
volume would surely be a word of supererogation, for have they not been known and loved for long by all who 
care for those things literary which are lovely and of good report ?’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* Some of Mr. Stevenson's finest literary workmanship is here; the pages are studded with bits of felicitous 
cbaracterisation and bright little reflections such as the reader, with bis mental eyes open, takes into the cell 
of memory and turns over and over, and relishes as sources of permanent pleasure. ... It is from the atelier 
of a great artist, and has the stamp of the master-hand on every line and detail. Of “ Virginibus” it is surely 
unnecessary to say more than that its appearance in a second edition deserves the heartiest of welcomes. 
Mr. Stevenson was a young man when mest of these essays were produced, but there is enough in them of 
thought on the reality of life, of keen observation, and real wisdom, to fit out a dozen greybeards.’ 

ScorTisH LEADER. 

‘These two dainty volumes of essays have much in them profoundly interesting and suggestive. Mr. 
Stevenson’s style is in itself a rewarding study. Although hecannot yet be called a prime force in letters, the 
po-ition is within his reach, and he is already a master of various and perfumed language which it is adelight to 
read,.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

‘ Perhaps it is because Mr. Stevenson, with his very remarkable flexibility, is never any other than himself, 
that we find a fascination in his essays and reminiscences, even when the themes are somewhat uncongenial to 
us. But we do not say that any of the contents of the present volume are uncongenial—on the contrary, they 
seem to us a charming chance-medley of miscellaneous matters. But we must abruptly take leave of Mr. 
Stevenson ; his recollections tempt one to exceed the limits of a review.’—TIMEs. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ON DERWOOD S. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

‘ As a writer of prose, Mr. Stevenson has long since secured a very high position—a position, in fact, so high 
that those who care for literature, as such, do not willingly pass by anything that he-writes. “Underwoods” is 
a book of genius. It is equal to the author's prose. It is charming from end to end, lightly and truly touched 
throughout, and instinct with the personal character of the writer. Within its limited and strictly personal 
range, Mr. Stevenson’s little book is about as good as it could be. It is literature, and to how limited a class of 
modern books that word belongs, those know best who read most of them.’—TimEs. 

Other Works of Mr. STEVENSON’S are as follows : 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. Sixth Edition. 
With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. : 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. Second Edition. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 
Post 8vo. cloth limp. 2s. 6d. me 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo. buckram extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. buckram 


extra, gilt top, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. ; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. Crown 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 


‘ Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen 
for a long time. One has to go back to “ Hypatia” to find a resemblance in the vivid colouring, or in the 
imaginative skill with which the remote past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy...... In many 
respects the author of “A Bit of Human Nature” has reached in these pages an elevation of which few con- 
sidered his genius capable...... All these things can merely be indicated, and the mere indication can give no 
conception of the poetic power and beauty with which Mr. Murray and Mr. Herman have woven them into one 
of the finest bits of fiction it has been our good fortune to read......We should be sorry for the sake of pedantry 
to curtail or correct a single detail in a work of so much beauty. —GLAscow HERALD. 

‘The book is a remarkably graphic reconstruction of the life of the people it principally treats of, and con- 
tains much of beautiful as well as elevated thought.’—MorninG Post. 

‘There is much in this romance that is very beautiful, and not a little that is really impressive......The 
book contains passages of singular beauty and power, the description of the preparations for the great Druidic 
festival being wonderfully impressive.” —MANCHESTER EXANINER. 

‘ The story is told with great delicacy and power. There are some scenes in it stronger than can ordinarily 


be found in novels ; and the whole work is one to be read with care, as it certainly will be read with pleasure.’ 
ScOTSMAN, 


‘The dramatis persone of this allegorical romance have about them a grand simplicity which appeals to all 
that is poetic in our nature.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* There is not a dull page in the book; and if the story does not suit all tastes, it willstrongly fascinate those 
to whem it does appeal.’—PicroriAL WORLD. 

‘That a story of so strange and marvellous a character must leave much to the imagination is inevitable, 
but Mr. Christie Murray has clothed it in eloquent, forcible. and dignified language. The result is a work of 
rare originality......Impressive through its combined earnestness, solemnity, and power.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. With Three Illustrations by 
A. McCorMICcK. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


* How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SPECTATOR. 

* A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind.’—WuITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Mr. Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginning...... 
Shadrach might be roughly described as a humble specimen of the Alton Locke type, but he approaches to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poet.’—St. JAMES’s 


AZETTE. 

*“ Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner..... There is a quiet 
flow of humour as well as of feeling throughout the whole story ; it is decidedly a book to be read.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A powerfully told story, which includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by the 
workers in mining districts.’"—MoRNING Post. 

* Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “ Old Blazer's Hero,” the centre figure in a very 
fresh and charming story......As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular author’s reputation.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie Murray, 
and this is, to our thinking, up to bis best mark......It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow......In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
good book.” ’— ACADEMY, 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each 


A Life’s Atonement. | Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. | A Bit of Human Nature. 
Coals of Fire. First Person Singular. 


By the Gate of the Sea. | Cynic Fortune. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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§ GUARANTEED 
PURE 
. SOLUBLE COCOA. 

















SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c., 
In TINS at 1/6, 3/- &e. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE WAYFARER: 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CYCLISTS. 
CONTENTS OF No. ‘ani FOR FEBRUARY: 














Advances in Cycling ‘i eat By Dr. W. B. RICHARDSON. 
A Window in Stoke Poges Chureh sie al .. By Jonn B. MARSH, 

Round Leith Hill in a Coventry Chair _.... ... By Rev. D. MATHESON, M.A. 
A Visit to Hurley-on-Thames ... ia ne ... By BERTRAM RICHARDSON. 
Notes on Hurley and Ladye Place ... ve .. By CHARLES B. PHILLIMORE. 
Sleep and Cyeling .. , ass ... By ALFRED NIXON. 


Proceedings of the Society of Cyclists. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Witu1AM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Iacaarp 
and Ep. Buount, 1623. 


Upon the First Foto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of acipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus indispensable for the investigation of this question. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 





DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain, 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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9) —Tosaccontsts Commencing. 


—e AN /llustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & CO., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—Is, 14d, per box; 
hy post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Samira, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 
i/- 


E. J. STONEHAM, 


72D CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 














HENNIG BROS. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS, 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
Cheapest House in the Trade for New and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES, 
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Billiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and all other 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
vid Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Re-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought, Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 
effic ently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples, Post-free. When writing for 
Samples ot the latter, please state fur what kind of Table 
they are wanted. 












KNITS Stockings ribbed or plain 
KNITS Gloves and every description 
Es Pt Clothing ts WOOL, BILK, or COTTON 
in 100 different fancy patterns a1! upon 
one machine, Lists 2p, PER Prost. 
WM. HARRISON, Patentee 
183, PontLaxp S1,, MANCHESTER, 





‘FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


OANA ORS 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any adaress, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 


COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
LINCOLN, 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


WORKS BY J. L. MILTON. 


Small 8vo. 1s. each ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A 
Concise Set of Rules for the Management of tle 
Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, 
Baths, &c. 


The | Bath in Diseases of the 
in. 





The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Is a Colourless Fluid, perfectly 
harmless, but possessing the 
extraordinary property of 


KEEPING THE HAIR 
IN CURL 














Recom- 
mended by 
MARIE Roze, 
KATE SANTLEY, 
MINNIE PALMER, 

FANNY LESLIE, 
FLORENCE ST. JOHN, 
and hundreds of ladies 
in all classes of soviety. 


FRIZZETTA is sold by 
all Chemists and Hairdres- 
sers at 1S. 6d., or sent post 
free for 21 stamps direct from 
the Proprietor, F, W. BATES, 
Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 


during the dampest 
weather, or in 
the warmest 
Assembly 
or Ball 










MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


WITH NEARLY 150 FULL-PAGE PLATES AND WOODCUTS. 
London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, Twenty-cighth Annual Edition, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
THE MORNING POST of July 6, 1887, says:— 


‘The English aristecracy is admittedly one of the finest bodies in Europe, and few countries can boast of so 
many families able to trace back their descent without a break for so many years, and so distinguished by their 
services to State and Sovereign. A peculiar characteristic of the “ upper ten thousand” in England is, that they 
do not entirely depend for their fame upon those who have founded their line ; their representatives mix with the 
people, and, in all the pursuits of life, vie with the couches nouvelles in their efforts to attain fame as artists, nur 
of letters and of sciences, and, above all, as statesmen. Unfortunately, too many of the books of reference devote “ti 
to them are confined to titled persons, ‘and leave out of account what are termed the “county families,” the 
source whence the titled families spring. Mr. E. Walford’s volume comprises a mass of information respecting 
the leading families of the country, whether titled or untitled, which it would be difficult to set forth more clearly 
and concisely. The book furnishes details relating to the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appointments 
of each person ; it indicates his heir apparent or presumptive ; gives a record of the offices with which he las 
been and is connected ; and supplies the address of his town residence and country seat. In many cases even tie 
London clubs of which the head of the family may be a member are enumerated. One useful matter Las how- 
ever, been omitted, although here and there even that is touched upon—it is the acreage and rent-roll of each 
family. It may be objected that to give this information would be to make public too much of the private 
matters of any individual; but there is no reason why it should not be given, asin “ The Modern Doomsd.y 
Book,” published by authority of Parliament in 1875, there can be found a basis for supplying at least an approxi- 
mate valuation should the persons themselves fail to furnish the desired information. Among the contents of the 
book are tables of precedence among men and among women, notices of the Queen and the Royal Family, the 
list of county families, both titled and untitled, in alphabetical order ; a table of the members of the Privy 
Council, and index of names arranged by counties, and a list of country seats. Mr. Walford has taken every pre- 
caution to ensure accuracy, having communicated with every family whose name is included in the volume ; and 
in most instances he has received a reply. The names of those who have not themselves revised the notice cun- 
cerning them are marked with an asterisk. Considering that each separate entry involves the statement of from 
five to fifty facts, the book is remarkably concise, clear, and exact. There must necessarily be some omissions 
ina work of such magnitude, but these may readily be excused when the difficulty of defining “a county family’ 
is taken into account in a country like England, where, owing to the influence of trade, commerce, and variwn: 
other reasons, individuals and families are continually crossing and recrossing the narrow yet distinct line which 
severs the aristocracy from the commonalty. The utility of the volume as a book of reference is incontestal,i , 
and the best proof of the esteem in which it is held is the fact that it has now attained its twenty-seventh annual 


publication,’ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, per E.C. 








HOLLOWAYS EBS THE GREATEST WONDER 
: OF MODERN TIMES. 
These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to 
FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 
Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime, 
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<7 ORKSHIRE RELISH. one the plainest viands 


palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious 
Bottles, 6d., 15 , 2% 
GooDAL ALL'S BAKING POWDER. Thee cheapest 
.  S& 
00! J! AY 1GL '3 EGG POWDER. Its action sense - 


that « ever ery particular. 1d.,td, 


oor [Grek '$ CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deh- 


cious Custards pa te Leggs, in less ume and *, . the 


SOODALT, 'S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


best in the world 


Goopares BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


lakes delicious Blanc-man ge in a few minutes. a2, 1S. 


OIDALL'S QUININE WINE. the best ant dy 


known for Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 


6d. 15., 28., 
OODALL'S BRUNSWICK BLACK. Possesses 
| great brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
applied to + 6d., 18. 


For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs Goopatt, Backuouse, & Co., Leens, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
and fully illustrated, called— 

/ “GoOoodD THINGS,” 
MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 














|The most powerful Brain and Nerve Tonic known ! 


OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 


INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN, 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 


A | LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 


doses. It gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
Exhausted 


CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES can be cured by | 


‘}a course of FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


|It quickly supplies the system with sez, sch, and pure dicod, | 
estoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the | 
ing-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 
the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and Vite ality. | 
One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil 
Hone now need desvair of Life, Thousards have been|: 
natched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable = 
medicine. ‘The most extreme cases need net despair 
Bay be had of all Chemists and Patent M vedic ine Vendors, 
¢ 2! Qy 4/55 x1/- and 33 
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FREEDOM from COUGH IN TEN MINUTES i is INSURED, ond CONSUMPTION ‘and ASTHMA 
in all stages are instantly relieved, as 


Which Taste Pleasantly, NKR Whooping Cough, 
and give Instant Relief DR Weyer c re) * K° Ss Phlegm, 
adi ~ Sagal ia \ re ) LMONIC and all Disorders 
Consumption } ak Ba of the Breath, 
: DOr <s) —-WA 7 VAF E at -RS Throat, and Lungs. 


Bronchitis, Colds, 


MORE CURES OF THROAT AND CHEST DISORDERS.—Read the following from Mr. 
J. E. MipGtey, Dispensing Chemist, Mill Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool: ‘For many years I have sold Dr. 
Locock’s PULMONIC WA¥ERS, and can confidently recommend them for all disorders of the Breath and Lunges. 
Asa preventative to Throat and Chest Affections, and all Bronchial Disorders, they are invaluable; the sale 
daily increases,’ &c, &c, 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—Dr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable, as in a 
few hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

*,* Full Directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are with every Boz. 
Dr. Locock’s MEDICINES are prepared only by Da Sitva & Co., 26 Bride Lane, London, E.C. 

Sold by all Druggists and Medicine Vendors. Price 1s, lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and lls, per Box. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—souruampron BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











“The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Binxpecn 
Buixpine Socrery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Birxsgeck Frerenotp Lanp Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


B L A I R 7 S The GREAT REMEDY for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
G O l J _ _The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 


P I | j i 1 C certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
9 HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders 











PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing » the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
H E A L -_ H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
e All Chemists at 1s, 13d. and 2s, 9d per box. 
B 
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OSLER’ S CHIN {en 
~evowms & GLASS: SERVICES, 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, d&c. 
IN ALL TUE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 


By AVERY MACALPINE. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the Rue of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. . . . The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.—W H4TEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. ... We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is not a dull line in it from the first page to the last..—-Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

‘ The stories have picturesqueness and imaginative power.—ACADEMY. 

‘The short tale of Alfriga in “‘ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortege across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” is very well written, and the story is perfectly natural. ... The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns to find her, is harrowing.’-—VANITY Farr. 

‘In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in there 
realistic days, are not too often met with. . .. Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author’s power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations. 
They are, in tact, prose poems.’—ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 


7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 


TeRMs :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas ; for Landscape and Flower, 5 Guineas ; payable in advance. 


One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Class receiv- 
ing a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


ONE PRIVATE LESSON, 1 Guinea. TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 


For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made. 














TRUTH says—‘Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened an Academy of painting, in which the standard of thorough draughtsman- 
ship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdlle. Campotosto, whose skill as an artist is attested by her 
numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, at Paris, Brussels, &c., will undertake 
the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain in Signor Campotosto’ 's hands.’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘ During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures 
has been arranged . . . a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master's 
own work is very charming. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delight- 
ful. The drawings of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s 
success as a teacher.’ 

The BRIGHTON GUARDIAN says—‘ . . . valuable facilities will be offered to provincial students. Rooms for 
boarding have been provided for such pupils as might not otherwiee be able to avail themselves of lessons by this 
great master. ... For landscape lessons he will go into the country or into the park with the students to give 
them practical lessons. Signor Campotosto deserves to succeed with such a liberal programme. That his pupils 
will be led away from beaten tracks into originality and vigour goes without saying.’ 

The ARTIST says—‘ A welcome addition to the too limited list of capable art professors has just been found in 
the well-known artist Signor Henry Campotosto, who bas made arrangements to open an atelier on the continental 
system. He bas set apart for his pupils a studio in his own house, and will there teach them to draw and paint 
from the life, and from nature, animate and inanimate, according to a system of hisown. This is in many ways 
opposed to the old-fashioned academic convention. He will himself work constantly in the presence of his class, 
educating them by example as well as by precept.’ 
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THE SECRET UNION. 


By JusTIN FRESHE. 


V. 


WEEK passéd away, throughout which I was in a continual 
fidget. I did not know what to look for ; could not tell why 
I was ill at ease. Yet I was so. 

I spent some time every day in the company of Sarcovitch 
Since the meeting at Nijhoffs we had become more than ever 
attached to one another. “A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” Perhaps, though, the quotation can hardly be taken to apply 
to us alike, for my sensations were certainly not his. So far as I 
could see, he was content to remain a member of the Union, whilst 
I—I longed fervently to see my relations with it severed. It was not 
at his connection with the secret society that my friend was troubled, 
but at the leaders, the prime movers in the great machinery of revo- 
lution, between whom and himself there seemed to be continual 
enmity and jealousy. Nor couldI wonder at the display of the latter 
passion on the part of Nijhoff when it was Sarcovitch he was jealous 
of, for the noble-hearted Russian was too true to himself, while 
acknowledging his oath of allegiance to the cause, to quietly 
knuckle under to a man in every way his inferior—a man for whom, 
apart from his exalted position as chief centre of the Brotherhood, 
he could hold no esteem—without in some way pretty clearly indi- 
cating his opinion of that individual. 

Intimation had been made to us of a further meeting to be held. 
It was to take place on board a river steamer, which had been 
expressly chartered for the occasion. Two meetings were seldom 


held in one place ; there was a continual change made in this respect. 
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Sarcovitch spoke of one held in the parlour car of a train, especially 
engaged for the purpose by Aardvaark. 

We were to go on board at eight in the morning, and the pro- 
ceedings were expected to close about midday, by which time we 
would be back in the city. 

On the landing-stage I passed Aardvaark, the second centre, of 
whom somehow I had possessed a great dread ever since he had 
witnessed my hesitation and embarrassment at 11 P——— Square. 

He grinned and gave me a mocking bow, of which I took no 
notice whatever, passing hastily down the gangway to the deck. 

There I found a few of the members already gathered ; but pre- 
ferring my own meditation to their not very enlivening conversation, 
I made directly for the stern, where I could silently watch the crowd 
of vessels passing up and down the crowded stream, and where I 
could give full swing to my by no means pleasant fancies. 

There I stayed; no one disturbed me. Repeatedly I turned 
round to note the new arrivals on board, and on more than one 
occasion on looking quickly up I caught the gaze of several members 
bent earnestly upon me, from which I inferred, with growing disquiet, 
that I had been the subject of their talk. But whilst they went no 
further—whilst I was unmolested—lI felt comparatively secure. I was 
busily engaged weighing the pros and cons, as also the ways and 
means of my severance from the dismal circle within which I had 
permitted myself to be drawn. I had now, I told myself, learned 
more than would satisfy the most exacting searcher after fact. But 
still I could think of no way by which I might now withdraw without 
incriminating my friend, not to have considered whom would, I felt, 
have been dishonourable in the extreme. Ah! how I groped—and 
groped in vain—to find a passage from the labyrinthine maze. 

Sarcovitch, awaiting his fellow-members, as I had done, now 
came up to me. To my surprise he displayed a considerable amount 
of agitation, the reason for which I could not even guess at. His 
injured arm hung stiff by his side, the wound having so far healed by 
now as to permit of the splints and sling being dispensed with. 

“There is something in the air,” he said, leaning back weariedly 
against the gunwale, and turned away from the others. 

“Something in the air?” I queried, not understanding. 

“Yes ; I mean they have arranged for the disposal of one or 
other, or both of us. They are not acting fairly. They are jealous 
or suspicious of you or me, but have not the courage to impeach us.” 

His words were tingling in my ears. Suspicious of him or me! 
Had I, after all, brought this upon him? 
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“Tn what way are they not acting fairly?” I asked in a kind of 
frenzy, and making a strong effort to overcome my excitement. 

“In this way. As I passed down the vessel’s deck a minute ago 
I heard your name mentioned, and in another it was also mentioned, 
but this time coupled with my own. That and the sneering 
malignant glances of some cast at me as I passed, and the com- 
miserating looks of others, indicate that something will transpire 
before we return up the river that will not be pleasant for you or me.” 

This, then, was how the land lay. My faculties were dazed at the 
prospect. Just as I had been cogitating upon the method of my 
escape I was brought more prominently than ever before the Union, 
the very name of which was abhorrent to me. Well, I reflected, let 
it beso. The risk I run, I suppose, will be no greater ; the penalty 
of non-attendance—with or without the so-called “ mission ”—is 
equally the same, Why ought I to heed the decisions of this body ? 
I was not really one of them, and how could they compel me to act 
as one? Ah! that was it. If they could not compel me to act the 
part belonging to the 7é/e which I had been foolish enough to adopt 
—that of passing for another individual—they might at least employ 
the night assassin or otherwise compass my extermination. 

“They are going down,” said Sarcovitch, at this point, looking 
towards the other extremity of the steamer. We had cast off from 
the wharf, and were running rapidly down the river. 

We joined the company, and followed them down into the saloon. 
Nijhoff took his seat. I passed round the table, upon which lay, in 
front of a chair, a sealed packet. I was passing on when the super- 
scription arrested my attention : 

* Sealed orders for 
“ Monsieur Dumartré, 
“____ Hotel.” 

What did that mean? I staggered as though I had heard no 
word of warning from Sarcovitch. The sitters on my left as on my 
right were watching me closely. I must not show my feelings. 

‘** Monsieur Dumartré,” said the president, a lurking pleasure in 
the coldly spoken words, “ will sit opposite that packet.” 

I sank down in the chair. Sarcovitch, who had followed me, sat 
at my side. My mind was in a state of chaos. I stared at the table, 
completely bereft of thinking power for some moments, till recalled 
to myself by a light touch on my knee. It was Sarcovitch. He 
whispered. 

“Pull yourself together,” he cautioned, “or they will call you 


poltron /” 
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The words acted upon me as it was intended they should. 1 
lifted my head, and ran my eyes steadily along the line of faces, all 
of which were turned aside as I looked. A sheet of silvered glass 
sloped in line from ceiling to wall opposite me. In it I looked. 
My face was colourless, save for a dark shadow beneath each eye. 

The president rose to his feet. The movement caused every 
_face to turn to him. 

“We have several matters of pressing interest and importance 
with which to occupy our time ; but,” he said, speaking impressively, 
“all the others are of course of minor importance to that relating to 
our young and patriotic friend from France” (a wave of the hand to 
where I sat, callous to the irony and sarcasm of him who supposed 
himself the ruler of my destiny), “ who, his name having been drawn 
in the usual course, will shortly leave our midst in furtherance of the 
Union’s undertakings. That he will carry out our commands to the 
letter, and work alike to his own credit and the glory of our body, I 
have no reason to doubt. Thesealed packet committed to him shall 
remain unopened till he has arrived at his destination. His duties 
are carefully detailed in the packet, where he will also find instructions 
as to sending us reports of his operations. A fortnight’s time is 
allowed him to settle his affairs here previous to leaving for the 
Continent. I will conclude this part of my remarks by wishing him 
all success in his mission, and everyone here will join in that wish.” 

He sat down. Some reply was no doubt expected of me ; but I 
was incapable then of framing one. I had heard every word spoken, 
and could almost repeat the speech word for word, so well had I 
listened, but, strangely enough, I had, while at the same time drinking 
in what was being said, grown apathetic to a degree to all that 
occurred around me, and so sat still unmoved, betraying no emotion. 

The discussions then entered upon were in relation to absent 
members and their movements, reports from several of them being 
read over by second-centre Aardvaark in a dull monotone ; but as I 
was too much engrossed with my own speculations—and these were 
none of the brightest—to take particular note of what passed, and 
as, moreover, to enlarge on such details would be secondary to my 
story, I refrain from making further reference to them. 

Sarcovitch sat by my side in gloomy silence; a scornful curl 
about his lips, and brows depressed. To an observer he, too, could 
not seem to take any interest in what went on ; he seemed wrapped 
up in his own black imagination. 

The proceedings were finished. The flight of time had been all 
unobserved by me, so sunk in despondent reflection. 
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Nijhoff and his crew, preceded by the unbearable Aardvaark 
filed from the cabin on to the deck, leaving Sarcovitch and me alone 
together. 

When the last had gone, and the door swung to, Sarcovitch 
looked up at me, but said nothing. There was something of pity, 
something of regret, in his expression. 

I rose, and went the length of the cabin to cullect myself. Then 
turning, I went up to where he sat and spoke. 

“ You do not congratulate me, Sarcovitch,” with an attempt at 
irony that failed dismally. 

** Do you want to be congratulated ?” he asked. 

“Oh!” I retorted bitterly, “I have no doubt it is the correct 
thing amongst you.” 

“ Then,” quietly, “‘ I congratulate you, Dumartré.” 

“ What are you thinking about?” I then inquired. 

** About myself ”—with a sigh. 

“ Ah!” I was disappointed. 

** And about you,” he continued. ‘ I was wondering, with selfish 
jealousy, how I should pass my days till you came back. I shall miss 
you greatly; we have seen so much of one another, been so much 
together, since you came to London.” 

“And I,” was my rejoinder, “I shall miss you equally much—#f Z 
go!” T laid stress on the last three words, but he did not appear to 
notice it. 

I was secretly disappointed that he did not speak of my mission. 
After all, I considered, what use was there for his talking of it? Of 
course he took it for granted I should go. He did not dream that I 
would decline the duty—as I could not but do. 


VI. 


That night, the one following the trip on the Thames, I did not 
sleep. I tossed about in a fever of tumultuous thought, yet incapable 
of coherent or connected thinking. At a very early hour I rose, and 
going out, made an effort under the bright morning sky to think out 
once again my best course under the peculiar circumstances in which 
I now found myself. And, after long, and, as can well be imagined, 
deep immersion in meditation, oblivious for the nonce of all else, I 
finally determined upon my conduct. I would act upon my original 
prompting. Confess everything to Sarcovitch. He might turn from 
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and spurn me, and the idea caused me keenest agony, the more so 
as his contempt was indeed well merited, for it was only by deceit 
that I had wormed myself into his esteem. Or, he might assist me; 
and with him to aid me I should feel safer by far. Yet, how I de- 
spised myself for the part I had played ! 

It was, undoubtedly, my right, and, indeed, ov/y course now, to 
admitall. To do so I must go to him. 

It was eleven o’clock when I reached the Russian’s hotel. 

* Yes. Monsieur Sarcovitch was in his room. Would the gentle- 
man goup? Pardon, but Monsieur was not looking well. Would 
Monsieur have a small brandy?” 

I declined, and ascended the carpeted staircase. 

I tapped nervously at his door, then turned the handle and 
entered. He was seated at a writing table, littered with books and 
papers. He had not heard my rap, and now at sound of my step in 
the room turned in astonishment towards me. 

When his face met mine a look of startled alarm came into it, and 
grasping the arms of his chair, half-turned round, he ejaculated : 

“ My God! Dumartré, how white you are. What is wrong? 
Are you ill?” 

“ No,” I replied, my weary eyes falling before his penetrating 
scrutiny. “ But I have startled you. You did not hear me rap.” 

He rose from his seat, and placing his hands kindly upon both 
my shoulders, while he forced me gently into a chair, he said: 

“ There is something serious the matter. You are here too early 
otherwise. You have come to tell me? Something I judge in con- 
nection with the Union.” 

Seeing me irresolute, and mistaking the cause, he hastily poured 
out a glass of brandy. 

“ Here, take this, Dumartré. It will rally you.” 

I gulped it down, and felt the better for it. 

“T’m waiting,” he said, pulling his chair to mine and seating 
himself. 

I was beating about for some phrase with which to open my 
confession. I had during the early hours of the morning, passing 
hurriedly in my excitement to and fro in unfrequented streets, 
thought out the method of approach to be adopted when I should 
see Sarcovitch, but now that I was actually in his presence the words 
I had chosen for my purpose had gone out of my head: I could 
not recall them. I had weighed my intended utterances in relation 
to the effect they would have upon my auditor, striving to frame what 
I had to tell so as to leave behind the most favourable view of my 
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despicable conduct. I must now launch out without consideration, 
tell all as it came to my tongue. 

“ Sarcovitch,” I began timidly, “I have come to make a grave 
confession. One that may result in the severance of our friendship.” 

“God forbid,” said Sarcovitch, with equal gravity; ‘ proceed, 
however.” 

“ First,” I continued, “ give me your word you will hear me to 
the end without interruption. Then, when I have done, you may say 
what you think of my conduct.” 

“T give it. I shall not interrupt you.” 

I dropped my head on my open palm, and paused a second only 
before resuming my painful narrative. 

“JT have said I have a grave confession to make, and that I 
strongly fear it may be ‘the means of disuniting us who have 
been, if you will allow me to say so, very great—ay, very dear— 
friends since we met together.” 

He nodded and looked again at me in wonderment, as if 
doubting my sanity. I avoided his eye. 

“When I made your acquaintance, Sarcovitch, I recognised in 
you a man after my own heart. Your character developed before my 
eyes and attracted meto you. Flattery is apart from what I have to 
say, but let me tell you I looked up to you as a man of soul, a light 
amongst your fellows, and made to seem far nobler since I met the 
leaders and your brother-members of the Union.” 

I halted to look up at him. He was gazing fixedly now at the 
carpet, a troubled jight in his eyes and drawn lines about his sensitive 
mouth. 

*Sarcovitch, when you first saw me at the café doubtless you put 
me down as an honourable man, one who would give his confidence 
in exchange for trust and friendship reposed in him by another. 
I think you did, or you would not have been so often with me. But 
I was not.” 

His arm stiffened out and fell straight from the shoulder over the 
arm of the chair, and the lines about his mouth were more marked. 

“‘T came to you with the determination to know something of this 
secret brotherhood, and played upon your credulity with that object.” — 

He sprang to his feet and glared in passion at me, then hurriedly 
paced the carpeted room, pain and passion in combination working 
on his features. 

“Heaven knows the pain,” I went on, “that the foolish task, 
undertaken without due consideration, without any consideration of 
consequences, has caused me; but once set out on the task, how 
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could I retreat? I seemed hemmed in. To confess to you that I 
was a mean interloper, seemed like losing you as a friend to gain you 
as anenemy. Perhaps it may be so now; but circumstances compe 
me now, more so than ever before, to tell you of my duplicity and 
deceit. Now you know the extent of my wrongdoing. I am no 
member of the Secret Union. Till I met you I was unaware of its 
existence even.” 

“My God!” The words seemed torn in anguish from his drawn 
lips. They sent a shiver through my body. They struck, as it were, 
my death-knell. Sarcovitch had dropped upon a chair away from 
me and lay forward on a table, his hands before his eyes as if to blot 
out a horrid phantom. 

** Yes, I knew naught of the Secret Union when I met you. But 
from the first I regretted—ah ! how deeply you may not think—my 
fatal error. To me, it appeared before we met a schoolboy freak to 
unearth such a brotherhood. At present I feel it as the error of a 
lifetime. Shall I ever shake myself free of it ?” 

I spoke half to myself. My thoughts took shape in words. I 
wanted no answer. The question, as I put it, seemed not to bea 
question; but Sarcovitch, raising his head from the table and looking 
over sadly and pityingly towards me, answered it. 

“ Never!” 

My feelings were sunk in bitterest despondency, so that the 
word was not so terrible in its meaning to me as it might have been. 

“T thought as much,” I went on slowly. ‘“ There might have been 
a chance before; but now it is too late. However ”—TI spoke with 
callousness born of the depression that, for the time being, ap- 
peared to make up the sum of my life—‘‘ however, we will leave 
that. What ”—I stopped in hesitation, the first I had experienced 
since launching out my acknowledgment of fault—‘“ what, Sarco- 
vitch, have you to say of my conduct ?” 

“T hardly know.” His voice was full of despair. Anger, such 
as I had looked for on admission of my treachery, was altogether 
absent from his tones, subdued and heartfelt. 

“You were my friend,” he said. ‘“ You have told it. We were 
dear friends. You have treated me ill, and not as a friend. You do 
not know the extent of your misfortune. You have laid bare your— 
what do you designate it ?—your error, and I, by my oath to the 
brotherhood, am compelled to sacrifice one whom I was glad to call 


a friend—for I must make known your conduct to the Union. It is ~ 


my duty; and there is no alternative, unless, indeed,” he added 
hastily, “I seek my death to shield you, which, afterall, would be no 
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safeguard to you who have brought upon yourself the penalty of 
death. I might risk my life and break my oath, by remaining silent, 
but that could not save you from your doom. Unless you continue 
your imposture and—but, no. What am I telling you? That would 
be of no avail. Discovery would be inevitable, for you are not 
initiated.” 

He ceased, then rose and resumed his excited walk. 

“ Oh, why, Dumartré, did you enter upon this dangerous enter- 
prise? Did you think to baffle a society of men whose common 
nature it is to be intolerant of the slightest interference outside of 
their own ranks, at whose bidding there are assassins ever ready to 
carry out their behests, and, if need be, die on the scaffold without 
exposing the society’s existence by a word, for the good of the cause? 
Ha !” he halted and laughed bitterly. ‘ Why do I trouble myself 
with your misfortunes? Why do I seek for a loophole by which you 
may possibly escape the death that is sure to be meted out to you? 
Ah! why indeed? You were my friend. Would it not be better 
that I stab you to death now with this Aoignard”—he flung a tiny 
metal case upon the table—‘“ than to expose you to the suffering to 
come, the knowledge that you are being hunted down, tracked by 
the emissaries of the Union, a knowledge in itself a death? But I 
am talking riddles. I am excited. Common sense is what is wanted, 
and coolness, not foolish fears.” 

The silence of gloom settled on us two. The despair that before 
had possessed me was now to some extent dissipated by the thoughts 
called up by my friend’s agony. My /riend’s agony. Was it not clear ? 
He still was my friend. He had proved himself so: I felt he had, 
and my heart warmed to him. Death, it is a common saying, has a 
sting. Yet, though death loomed before me now—even Sarcovitch 
did not pretend to hide the inevitable from me—it had no sting. 
My disquieting fears were allayed in part, if not wholly, by the know- 
ledge that the man I dreaded to make an enemy was still my friend. 
His conduct was noble, unselfish. He gave no more than a passing 
thought to the treachery that I had admitted ; his whole desire was 
to save me, if it were possible to save me, from a fate of my own 
choosing. But I must not allow him to involve himself in the dire 
consequences of my silly actions. 

** Sarcovitch,” I said, “ because I have confessed to you my per- 
fidious conduct, do not think that I have come to beg you to save 
me from the consequences of that conduct. _I owe it to you, who, 
as my friend, ought to have possessed all my confidence, to confess 
as I have done ; but I cannot allow you to tempt fate in the same 
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way by interesting yourself in my escape from any penalty that may 
attach to my treachery ; and, mind you, I look upon my concealment 
from you of the true state of matters as a greater crime than that of 
striving to gain access to the working of the secret brotherhood, 
whose vengeance I have brought upon myself. Sarcovitch,” I rose 
as I spoke, holding out my hand to him, “ will you shake hands with 
me? That is all I ask. I will go away to some far distant clime, 
and elude the Union’s searching after me.” 

He rose calmly, a certain sad firmness in face as in voice, and 
gazing compassionately on me, said : 

‘Sit down ; we must not be hasty.” 

I obeyed him. I had ne desire to go from him; but I was 
determined he should do nothing in my interest that could possibly 
act to his own disadvantage. 

“We must view the affair calmly in all its aspects,” he continued. 
“In the first place, when are you to set out on your mission ? ” 

“You heard,” I answered ; “ a fortnight was given me ; a day of 
that has gone.” 

“Much may be done in that time. You, of course, shall have an 
interview with both Nijhoff and Aardvaark before going ?” 

“TI do not know. They will intimate as much if it be desirable 
or necessary.” 

“Tt is usual,” proceeded the Russian ; “you will probably hear 
from them. The next meeting of the Union will be held, I suppose, 
on the day you leave, or near thereto. I have been wondering ”— 
he stopped for an instant. ‘Tell me, how did you come to hear of 
the Union?” 

I had forgotten all about the note that had been the means of 
bringing my present trouble upon me; nor had I mentioned it, as 
I fully meant to do when I placed it in my pocket-book. I now 
produced it without remark and handed it to Sarcovitch. 

He read it, then asked— 

“ Of whom did you receive this ?” 

“It was delivered to me at the —— HoOtel shortly after my 
arrival here from Paris. It is just such a note as would excite the 
wonderment of one ignorant of the Union, and so it has proved the 
precursor of my present predicament.” 

Sarcovitch was thinking deeply. 

“So. But if you are not the Monsieur Dumartré for whom the 
note was intended, then there is another of the same name here in 
London.” 

“ Necessarily,” I acquiesced. 
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* And he is of the Secret Union ?” 

“Most probably,” I agreed. 

“ Having failed to attend our meetings, he has drawn upon 
himself the death penalty, from the execution of which you, however, 
have shielded him.” 

I had not looked at it in that way. So much exercised with my 
unhappy position, I had come to quite forget the existence of the 
other Dumartré till now Sarcovitch recalled him to me. 

“Tt is very strange,” continued Sarcovitch, musingly. “It cannot 
have come to his ears-that you were posing as the French member, 
and that explanation being untenable, one other remains.” 

“ And that is ?” I questioned. 

“That he is in London, hoping to cut himself free of the society 
whose doctrines and principles are doubtless more pronounced than 
he cares for, but, having subscribed to them, two courses only are 
open to him to pursue—either act up to the tenets subscribed to, or 
leave them alone absolutely, in the latter case risking the penalty 
attaching to the offence.” 

“You think that he isin London, then ?” 

“Tt is, of course, impossible to say definitely ; but I consider it 
very probable.” 

“Then,” I added, “you are of opinion there is another who is 
also anxious to shake himself free of the brotherhood ?” 

“That is my conclusion. And I am sorry for him. His life 
cannot be an easy one. He is in perpetual dread of his fellows’ 
vengeance. No doubt he is surprised at his escape so far, but is 
altogether unsuspicious of the real cause.” 

Again he fell into abstraction, and several moments elapsed before 
he spoke, 

“ Dumartré,” he spoke decidedly, “we two must ferret out this 
Monsieur Dumartré. Who knows what it may not lead up to?” 

“T see little use for it,” I replied. ‘Supposing you find him. 
What then? He is subject to the death penalty by non-attendance. 
I, by prying into the Union’s affairs, have earned a like reward.” 

“You speak the truth,” retorted Sarcovitch ; “ but if only for our 
own satisfaction, I should like to discover this Frenchman, who, I 
have little doubt, is still in London.” 

“ But,” I ventured, “how about your oath as regards me ?” 

He was silent a moment only. 

“T adhere to my oath if I report you to next meeting. By then 
much may transpire. Indeed,” he continued, hopefully I thought, 
“that is my reason for deciding to search out the other Dumartré.” 
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VII. 


There is no need to dilate at any length upon our search of the 
following two days. A list of hotels, good, bad, and indifferent, was 
procured, and, separating, we went from one to the other without 
success. 

Of course we had to adopt a plan of procedure, and this was to 
call at the hotel, see the manager or other responsible party, of whom 
to inquire whether any Frenchmen were staying there, or had lately 
stayed there, and obtain names. But, foreseeing that my namesake 
would probably adopt a pseudonym for the time being, we 
endeavoured as far as possible to have an interview with each indi- 
vidual we unearthed, and of whom we might entertain suspicions, 
For this cause we simply presented a card, which Sarcovitch had con- 
cocted, and which read : 





UNION SEC—. 


M. DUMAR—. 


} 
4 





This meant nothing to the uninformed ; but by studying the 
features of the parties to whom the card was handed we hoped to hit 
upon the right man, as, we very naturally concluded, his feelings 
would be certain to betray him. 

We were at no time very sanguine of our plan succeeding in 
pointing out the person of whom we were in search ; but, as time 
went on, and the end of the second day came without any favourable 
result, what little hope we had come to attach to the maneuvre was 
fast ebbing away. 

The third day also closed, and I had finished my list of hostelries. 
In dejection I made for Sarcovitch’s room. He had not come in. 
I sat down to await his arrival. 

I had not long been there when the door was burst open, and 
Sarcovitch, bearing traces of no little excitement in his features, stood 
before me. My heart palpitated at the sight of his half-concealed 
agitation. What meaning had it ? 

“T have found him.” He dropped with a sigh of satisfaction into 
a chair, and rubbed away the sweat drops gathered on his brow. 

“Where?” I could hardly ask the question, the information so 
stirred me. 

“In a quiet little hotel not included in the list I made out. 
Mais! I will tell you. I was deciding to cease the search for the 
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day, when I came across the place, more a respectable pension bour- 
geoise than a hotel. I entered, and found the proprietrix, of whom I 
made the tiresome inquiry. Yes, yes, she told me, there was a 
French gentleman there. He seemed to have no friends and she 
feared he was very ill. Would I see him? Certainement. I was 
shown into a room, a bedroom, and the gavzon who took me up 
spoke to a man who was in bed. Then the waiter left us alone. I 
approached the bed. The man, for whom I could not help feeling 
a certain pity—he looked so wasted and miserable—peered at me 
furtively. I said not a word, merely handing him the card. He 
glanced at it, ejaculated beseechingly, ‘Mon Dieu! Misétricorde !’ 
and swooned. Silently, alone, I restored him to consciousness, then 
came for you. We must go there together at once.” 

I rose, without a word, ready to accompany him. He stopped 


me, however. 
“See!” He produced a wig, mustachios, and a pair of thin 
lunettes. “Do not ask me why, just now ; but wear these for your 


own safety. I begin to see my way more clearly now, since I have 
found the real member.” 

With a strange feeling of unhesitating reliance on the Russian’s 
acute perception, I did as he bade me, attiring myself in the wig and 
mustachios, and putting on the spectacles, which, from being of plain 
glass, did not obscure my vision. 

“ Lay aside that short coat,” he continued, “and instead wear a 
black surtout. Here is one; a felt hat also will do better than a 
silk one.” 

Saying nothing, I again followed his instructions, and when 
finished, I looked in the dressing-glass with the result that I did not 
recognise myself, so great and effectual was the transformation that 


had taken place. 
“That will do very nicely. You will not be known. Let us 


go now.” 

Hailing a “hansom,” we were driven to the hiding-place of the 
other Monsieur Dumartré. On the way thither Sarcovitch suggested 
the advisability of my assuming the name of Marteau, to which I 
agreed. He made no explanation for the change, nor did I inquire 
it. Somehow, I had adopted his guidance, and it seemed injudicious 
to question his intentions, which I knew were only for my own 
good. 

Entering the small hostel we were immediately taken to a room 
on the first floor, into which, without announcement, we entered. 

A sickly, cadaverous man, whose bones were clearly outlined 
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beneath the few bed-clothes, scanned my face as I approached with 
a wistful earnestness that was touching. Though covered by but a 
few bed-clothes, as I have said, his face appeared like moist clay, 
from which perspiration exuded at every pore, to be from time to time 
rubbed aside from his wrinkled brow by a thin, bloodless, wasted hand. 
The light of abject dread shone in his sunken eyes, set in inflamed 
sockets. A strong odour of medicines hung about the apartment, 
the blinds of which were partly drawn. Though now, in his weak 
state, betraying dread of his future, I could fancy from his facial 
formation that, in the health and vigour of his manhood, he had been 
a man of energy and strong feelings. 

“T have come again,” said Sarcovitch, and the man nodded 
weariedly, the while keeping his eye fearfully fixed upon my face. 

“The other Monsieur,” he breathed rather than spoke. “Who 
is the other Monsieur ?” 

“ He is with me,” replied Sarcovitch ; “and knows of you.” 

“ Eh, Messieurs,” the man continued, raising himself with more 
energy than I thought he could possess, and speaking now in no 
pleading tones. “I have been expecting you. You have been 
longer in coming than I thought, mais enfin, you are here. You 
have me in your power. You have traced me that you might have 
revenge for the breaking of my oath; the Union sends you. V’es#- 
ce pas vrai?” 

“Yes, you are right,” replied Sarcovitch, evasively. ‘We have 
traced you ; but we do not come for vengeance ; that has still to be 
meted out to you.” 

“Still!” repeated the man. “Still! Has not the sentence then 
been passed upon me ?” 

“ No,” returned Sarcovitch ; “ our president, Nijhoff——” 

“ Yes, I know,” was the eager interruption. ‘Go on.” 

“Has made no reference as yet at any of our meetings to your 
absence.” 

“What is the meaning of that? Perhaps they wish first to ascer- 
tain my whereabouts. V’est-ce pas? They will know now. But,” 
sinking back on the pillows to his original position, “ ”’émporte ; I 
cannot live long now.” 

**Why have you not, as our bond requires,” asked Sarcovitch, in 
a hard voice, “reported your presence here, and attended our 
meetings ?” 

“Let me tell you. It cannot make much difference. As a 
member of the Parisian section I hated all connected with our work. 
It grew unbearable to me. There was neither justice nor sense in 
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the actions of our head centres, and it simply maddened me to think 
that I was in any way bound up with an institution whose principles 
were as unscrupulous as they were cowardly. If we have grievances, 
can we remove them by stealth—by plotting and powder—sooner 
than we can by open-air enunciation of our legitimate demands? 
If those demands are just, will not the majority of the people side 
with us? I say it will. My object in changing to London was 
well defined. I argued thus: it is a large place ; one man is lost 
there ; hence, let me go to London, ostensibly to transfer to the 
British centre of the Union, really to hide myself away and be lost 
to the sight of my fellows. The penalty, I weighed : and I dared it, 
even with the knowledge that I had not many years to live. Disease 
has been gaining rapidly upon me ; and I feel now, and perhaps it 
has struck you, too, that my days are numbered. I have not eluded 
your vigilance. Yet I was never without expectations that you would 
succeed in ferreting me out. Z0¢ ou tard you must find me, and 
you have. Tres dien/” 

* Have you had a doctor?” inquired Sarcovitch, whose voice 
showed that he shared the emotion stirred up in me by the man’s 
words. 

The wasted hand pointed to the bottles on the side table. 

“ Oui, I had a doctor in Paris, not here.” 

** Not here?” I echoed. 

“No. Itwasofnouse. The doctor in Paris told me my ailment 
-—what I knew it to be—consumption. Further, he told me not to 
expect to live. ais, to my surprise I became de jour en jour better, 
and thinking, then, that the doctor was rather too certain of the 
nearness of my decease, I came to fancy I might yet have some 
years to live. But it was merely a glimpse of sunshine before the 
storm. The relapse took place as soon as I came to London, and the 
decline has been a rapid one. I am sinking fast. I know it.” 

He could not be wrong. The racking, hollow cough, the sunken 
jaws, and the spot of carmine in either cheek, too plainly confirmed 
what he said. He could not live long. The fact seemed. to please 
him. 

Sarcovitch and I consulted aside in lowered tones. The Russian, 
in whose eyes there burned an unusual light, or else it was my fancy, 
proposed to have the ailing man removed to another hotel. I de- 
murred, in no little degree astonished at the proposal, but Sarcovitch 
firmly pressed the point, though failing to give me any reason for 
such a change, and I acquiesced. His purpose, however, was veiled 
tome. I did not understand him, and he vouchsafed me no indi- 
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cation of his intentions beyond the removal of his Brother of the 
Union. 

Sarcovitch then led me to an ante-room, where he made me take 
off my disguise, and attire myself instead in my former habiliments 
which we had brought with us in a small bag. Taking the disguise 
with me in this bag, he bade me return to my own hotel, settle up 
my bill, and arrange to have my things transferred under some other 
hospitable roof. 

All this was astounding indeed to me, altogether ignorant of my 
friend’s intentions. Though perhaps the person most concerned by it, 
I was not permitted to know the why and the wherefore of the change 
of my abode as of my attire. 

“ Be satisfied, Dumartré.” He met my expostulation with, “I 
do all this for your own good. It will all be clear as noonday to you, 
and very soon, or Iam much mistaken.” 

I had to be content, and following his instructions, I squared my 
account with the Hotel ——, and shifted my belongings to the Hotel 
, before proceeding to which, however, I once more donned the 
disguise of wig, spectacles, mustachios, and surtout. This at the 
special request of the Russian. 

Then, when I had completed my exchange of quarters as of dress 
I returned to him at the quiet little west-end hotel. I found Sarco- 
vitch seated in earnest conversation with the new-found “ brother,” 
between whom and himself a strong attachment had already to all 
appearance sprung up. There was no longer the appealing look on 
the withered and suffering-drawn features. 

“ T have arranged everything, Marteau,” said the Russian, witha 
slight emphasis on the name. “ Our friend will change tothe Hétel 
-——, where we will have a doctor for him. Help me to dress him, 
and then we shall have a cab.” 





VIII. 


We drove leisurely to the Hétel ——, a quiet and first-class 
establishment, upon which my friend had fixed; and, though the 
distance was not considerable, our frvotégé was very much fatigued 
after the journey, the attendant excitement telling on the wasted 
frame. 

With some assistance he was able to walk up to the first floor, 
where a suife of rooms were secured for him. He was registered as 
Monsieur Dumartré, of Paris, in the hotel books. 


— 


SS ———— 











————— 
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Sarcovitch then obtained the services of an attendant, who was to 
devote himself solely to the care of the patient; and, this done, the 
professional assistance of a well-known physician was, as a matter of 
course, called in, though in both my and Sarcovitch’s opinion, as well 
as in that of the patient himself, little was to be hoped for; and we 
were not mistaken. 

When the doctor had completed his examination, which was made 
alone with the patient, and had joined us outside the bedroom, we 
inquired his opinion of the case. 

“Very low, very low, gentlemen,” was the report ; “ your friend, 
I regret to say, is in the very last stage of consumption. There is 
absolutely no hope. I can only make an effort to ease his last 
moments—but nothing more.” 

“ How long may he live?” inquired Sarcovitch, in whose face I 
again saw the tense lines of pain and anxiety. 

“T cannot judge to 2 day,” was the cautious rejoinder of the 
doctor, “ but—listen to that cough !—but a week at the outside will 
see the end of your friend.” 

*“ So soon ?” I asked, in astonishment. 

* Ay ; if not even sooner. Just now your friend looks compara- 
tively strong, and as if he might live a considerable time; but I well 
know what such appearances indicate. It is merely the final effort to 
throw off the gathering shadow of death. His, too, is not the consti- 
tution to make a lengthy struggle. His end, I think—I might almost 
promise—will be a quiet one, without suffering.” 


The learned physician was not mistaken in the opinion he held 
as to the length of time our friend had to spend on earth. His 
energy—what little he had—soon left him ; every atom of power 
seemed, indeed, to desert him, and he lay on his bed in the quiet 
hotel fearlessly waiting his end, a physical wreck. He knew now 
that we were not acting by the Union’s orders, and while he made 
known his gratefulness to us for what we had done to smooth the 
closing af his life, he exulted in the knowledge that he eluded the 
vengeance of his brotherhood. Sarcovitch and I were seldom away 
from him, and many were the expressions of gratitude heaped upon 
us by the dying man. 

So absorbed were we in our present occupation that it was seldom 
mention was made by me or Sarcovitch of the Secret Union. From 
our conversation the subject seemed to be tacitly understood as 
tabooed, though as regards myself, that institution held in my thoughts 
the completest sway. Time was passing, and the hour approached 
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when, in the assembly of its members, I should be declared a 
defaulter, and have measured out to me the penalty of my default. 
I pictured often in my mind’s eye with a strange fascination the 
assemblage of the members—the heavy-browed Nijhoff, the coarse 
and snarling second centre Aardvaark, the stolid countenances of the 
rank and file, and, last of all, my friend Sarcovitch, gloomy and 
dignified, flashing defiance from his eye at his president. 

But though we—Sarcovitch and I—were thus silent upon my 
position in reference to the Secret Union, I could perceive that the 
Russian gave much thought, as well as I, to the approaching day 
when my perfidy would be proclaimed. 

The end had come. Monsieur Dumartré of Paris, my name- 
sake, the man by assuming whose position I had incurred the penalty 
of death, expired at an early hour in the morning. 

The night before he acknowledged to us that he felt his end 
rapidly approaching, and, though almost too feeble for the task, 
thereupon wrote, in a very shaky hand, several brief letters to rela- 
tions in France and America—relations, he assured us, to whom he 
had been lost for many years. 

“ And now,” he said, sinking back on his pillows with a sigh of 
relief, “I have still a request to make. It is that you will tell your 
president and your fellows of the Secret Union that I have been 
happier since I deserted them than ever I was as one of their 
number ; that J hoped from my heart none of their projects 
as it would be to no one’s good that they should 





would succeed 
succeed.” 

At a late hour we left the hotel, shaking hands with the emaciated 
creature who lay fitfully panting amongst cushions and pillows ; and 
in the morning, when we returned, it was to discover that he had 
passed away. 

He had expired, we were informed by the attendant, at four 
o’clock in the morning, after a sharp but short struggle. 

I was seated in my room at the hotel to which by the Russian’s 
advice I had removed. 

Dumartré was buried. Sarcovitch had attended to everything, 
and he and I alone followed the body to the grave. 

With the demise of my namesake, my own perilous position was 
forced upon my attention with tenfold force, and I seemed to have 
nothing left to do but to give myself up to despair—despair that was 
eating away my manhood. 





} 
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Sarcovitch was ushered in. Downhearted as I was, I did not fail 
to observe a wonderful change in him now. A half smile was upon 
his open features, that seemed clear of all the evidences of anxious 
doubts they had previously indicated. 

“To-morrow is the day of meeting of the Secret Union,” he said 
quietly. 

“T know that only too well,” I returned sorrowfully, yet wonder- 
ing at the tone of his voice, so altered from that to which I had lately 
been used. 

“T shall then have a statement to make,” he continued, pulling a 
yellow paper from his pocket. 

“ Denouncing me as an espion—a spy,” I said. 

“No, not quite so fast, my dear Dumartré,” he remarked, in a 
voice that made me look up at him in surprise. “ That is all 
changed.” 

“Changed?” I echoed wonderingly. ‘‘ How do you mean?” 

“Did you not see—did you not understand what has happened ? 
We found the real member. Dumartré is dead, therefore AJ/arteau 
is saved.” 

Like a sudden break in a stormy sky, displaying the clear light 
beyond, his meaning burst upon my dazed brain, that reeled at the 
shock. I saw everything. And to this end he had been hoping from 
the first. Oh! wonderful friendship that can sink all thoughts of 
merited revenge, and give instead a token of the love and good 
fellowship existent before the exposure of my treachery. In the flood 
of joy at my marvellous deliverance I gripped his hand and pressed 
it in my own. 

“Sarcovitch, you are indeed a friend, one I am unworthy of 
possessing. How can I ever repay you?” 

“By leaving London at the earliest moment. Retain your dis- 
guise and go away to a distant clime for some years at least. 
Alter your external appearance as much as you can, and I have 
no doubt you will escape all evil from your unfortunate connection 
with the Union, of which speak not a word, I caution you, in the 
future. This paper”—he held up the yellow sheet—“ is the death 
registration, and I have a doctor’s certificate in addition. These to- 
gether will cause you to be considered by my fellow-members as 
dead and buried ; and for the rest, I promise to remain silent.” 

For acknowledgment of my indebtedness to him I could only 
repeat the hand pressure. My heart was too full to let me speak 
then. 


He remained with me for long, and it was he alone who bade 
R 2 
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me au revoir early on the succeeding morning when I left London 
for a lengthy stay in Palestine and the Holy Land. 


All that I have told occurred many years ago. I have altered 
names so that the principals of the Secret Union may not be 
recognised. 

Occasionally I hear from my friend Sarcovitch, and though he 
forbids all reference on my part to the Society and its work, I know 
he is still connected with it, and, I often think, would fain desert a 
waning cause could he do so without disgracing himself in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-members, men, however, unless much changed 
from those I had known, with whom he could have little in common, 
and whose opinion was hardly worthy of consideration. 











GEORGE ELIOT AND FANE 
WELSH CARLYLE. 


N a careful study of the letters of these two rarely gifted women, 
the attention is forcibly drawn to the serious amount of phy- 
sical and mental suffering endured by each. 

Accounts of distress so acute as to cause a thrill of pity in readers 
of even average sensibility, stud the pages of these letters and 
memoirs. ‘The ordinary, commonplace modicum of peace and com- 
fort seems to have been almost a fiction with both these noble 
intellectual natures, or at best, but to have formed an exceptional 
oasis, conspicuous by its rarity, in the arid waste of prolonged 
“ malaise,” oftentimes verging on graver indisposition. 

It is significant when the brave, high-spirited Jane Welsh Carlyle 
adds this postscript to a letter addressed to her husband: “Thank 
God for some four hours of sleep last night!” Four hours ! hardly 
an extension of blessed oblivion noteworthy for its length, or a cause 
of thanksgiving in the case of many of us; an allowance of sleep, 
leaving, alas! a margin of five or six other hours, to be spent, pre- 
sumably, in weary tossings or restless pain. 

There is a memorable letter from Mrs. Carlyle to George Eliot, 
thanking the author for the gift of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” judging 
the writer to be a man, and beginning “ My dear sir.” The letter is 
published in Mr. Cross’s work, and is dated January 21, 1858. It 
contains the following: ‘I cannot divine what inspired the good 
thought to send me your book. . . . But neither, I am sure, 
could you divine the circumstances under which I should read the 
book, and the particular benefit it should confer on me. I read it— 
at least the first volume—during one of the most (physically) wretched 
nights of my life, sitting up in bed, unable to get a wink of sleep. . . . 
You will believe that the book needed to be something more thar 
a ‘new novel’ for me ; that I could, at my years, and after so much 
reading, read it in positive torment, and be beguiled by it of the 
torment.” 
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This was, indeed, a fine tribute to the genius of George Eliot, 
since Mrs. Carlyle was one of the most critical of readers, possessed 
of a keen intellectual harshness unlikely to yield to the charm of 
ordinary fiction. We have one letter of Mrs. Carlyle’s, dated in 
January 1858, in which she writes to her husband, then at the 
Grange, “I have an aching head come to fraternise with my aching 
side, and between the two, am very much detached—can'‘t easily sit 
still to write.” . . . 

The last words speak volumes. Nervous restlessness, pain, and 
insomnia are sufficiently formidable foes, but they wax terrible when 
complicated with the after-effects of so-called remedies. That Mrs. 
Carlyle was compelled to resort to the occasional use of morphia as 
a mitigation of her acuter sufferings, and that she used this medicine 
by medical advice, is amply proved in her letters. Thus she was 
acquainted with that morbid restlessness which is found to be less 
tolerable than actual pain, and it seems probable that the expressions 
quoted above escaped her under the stress of some such aggravated 
discomfort. Nervous sufferers handicapped by the reaction of nar- 
cotics, and specially after their long-continued use, have been known 
to describe the mere power to sit still on a chair for half an hour, 
without effort, as the most exquisite of physical sensations. The 
ever-recurring burden of the letters and journals seems to be a long- 
ing, sometimes almost frantic in its urgency, for rest, oblivion, peace, 
sometimes almost for annihilation. 

In a letter dated June 1858 Mrs. Carlyle says, “ What I feel to 
need at present is, above all things human and divine, rest from 
mental worry.” And, again, “A killing thought this to have put 
in one’s heart, gnawing there day and night, that one ought to be 
dead, since one can no longer make the same exertions as formerly.” 

It is needless to point out that such expressions as these could 
scarcely have been called forth by mere physical pain, uncomplicated 
with disastrous conditions of another kind, more especially from a 
brave and fearless spirit like that of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Brain and 
nerves must alike have been exhausted to the lowest ebb, when such 
a devoted wife could write in this strain to a husband who, albeit not 
cast in the tenderest mould, did undoubtedly love and value her in his 
very heart of hearts. A hyper-sensitive state of the nervous system, 
induced by original temperament and increased by fatally injurious 
isolation, was in the main answerable for a large proportion of the 
intense sadness in these incomparable letters. Want of sleep became 
habitual, and there seemed no possibility of any real recovery of 
nerve-tone, even prior to the residence in Chelsea. 
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Mrs. Carlyle was not a woman to lean heavily on another woman 
with her unshared burden, or to demand continual reinforcements of 
sympathy to help her on her weary journey. Seldom, indeed, does she 
betray any self-pity, even in these letters of closest intimacy. There 
is a certain grim pleasantry in her manner of handling the subject of 
her manifold pains and keen discomforts. The sense of humour 
bursts out here and there in the recital of sufferings before which one 
instinctively quails in imagination. August 1850 seems to mark a 
time of real wretchedness. On the 22nd of that month Mrs. Carlyle 
writes to her husband: “If I had been an able-bodied woman instead 
of a thoroughly broken-down one, I should surely have had sense and 
reticence enough not to fret you in your seclusion with details of 
my household worry. But that dreadful Elizabeth ‘murdered 
sleep,’ I lost my ‘happetite,’ and became so weak and excited 
that I was really no more responsible for what I wrote than a 
person in a brain fever. For the last three nights I have been get- 
ting into sleep without morphia, which had become worse than 
useless,” 

Here, again, is evidence of the struggle for sleep, and the failure 
of morphia to produce even a forced repose. Little wonder that the 
brave soul of Jane Welsh Carlyle almost fainted under her heavy 
burden. No constitution, mental or physical, could bear up under 
the accumulated strain—the highly-strung nerves, jarred by neuralgia 
and uncongenial influences, alike demanding repose and rendering 
futile every effort to secure it. Thus the fine balance of the spirit 
was shaken and disturbed, the proportions of events perverted, homely 
everyday annoyances became almost unbearable, and cast shadows 
monstrous and far-reaching in their blackness. When analysed, so 
far as is possible to us, what were the tangible causes for discomfort 
in this tortured life? Inefficient servants, a too frequent need of 
house-cleaning, an anxious economy, practised during many years, 
the unsocial habits of a husband whose genius was her pride and 
delight, years of enforced seclusion from society—these represent the 
chief sources known to us as facts in the life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
But with all these to contend against, many women would have 
found much sweetness in life, and been able to take brighter views of 
its possibilities. 

We hold that insomnia was the cause which made the burden 
unendurable, and wrung from the depths of weariness and pain 
many of the poignant expressions we quote. Help might perhaps 
have been found in some external channel of interest or occupa- 
tion, something more congenial than the reiterated crusade against 
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noises and unsanitary domestic conditions, or the shortcomings ot 
servant girls. 

Had Mrs. Carlyle taken pen in hand and created a universe tem- 
pered to her peculiar needs, had she even indulged in publishing 
discursive diatribes on the whole state of woman, things might have 
gone more easily with her. It is possible! 

But we turn to that other brilliant woman, so pre-eminent in 
power and genius—to George Eliot, who spent so many years in the 
intellectual companionship of a man with whom we presume her 
whole nature to have been in full sympathy—a man who instead of 
appropriating to himself the literary arena, and occupying it in hermit- 
like solitude, gave to her development and labours the warmest 
interest and appreciation, and gloried in the supremacy of her tower- 
ing genius. 

George Eliot passed much of her life in an atmosphere singularly 
favourable to the growth of her marvellous powers. The sun 
of human tenderness shone warm on her hours of labour and 
of leisure, whilst in her necessarily restricted circle she possessed 
the strongest incentives to lofty endeavour and accomplishment. 
Yet we find the tone of many of her letters little less depressed 
than those of Jane Welsh Carlyle, and though it nowhere appears 
that the authoress of “ Romola” vexed her soul with mere mortal 
cooks and housemaids, she certainly found an ample equivalent in 
those tormenting doubts of her own powers, and the whole phalanx of 
introspective miseries of which lesser minds can more easily steer 
clear. George Eliot’s health, moreover, can at no time have been 
robust, and there were times of active suffering with her which 
deepened the sombre tints with which she was wont to invest many 
of her lovely landscapes. 

But the true source of much of George Eliot’s suffering lay deep 
in mind and spirit. 

With her, “to do without opium ” did not mean the bearing of 
neuralgic pain without the aid of morphia; it meant the outlook 
over the awful possibilities of life without the solace of a belief in 
the mercy and providence of God, without the sustaining hope of a 
future state of being with its manifold compensations and fruitions. 

Thus, one deep source of George Eliot’s sorrow lay beyond the 
reach of healing, at the very root of things, and one cannot 
thoughtfully read her works without recognising the subtle want 
underlying much of her eloquent reasoning about human life and 
destiny. The passage referred to here has, we believe, led to some 
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misunderstanding on the part of readers, but the context leaves no 
doubt as to its actual significance. It runs thus: “I have faith in 
the working out of higher possibilities than the Catholic, or any other 
Church has presented, and those who have strength to wait and 
endure, are bound to accept no formula which their whole souls—their 
intellect as well as their emotions—do not embrace with entire 
reverence. The highest calling and election is 40 do without opium, 
and live through all our pain with conscious clear-eyed endurance.” 
The letter is addressed to Madame Bodichon, and is dated 
December 1860. 

Plainly then, no existing creed or formula satisfied the soul and 
intellect of George Eliot, and as the inevitable result, despite her 
philosophy, she was left to battle on, unsupported in that direction, 
whence doubtless the strong tinge of pessimism perceptible in some 
of her noblest literary work. Who can study “ Middlemarch,” or 
“Daniel Deronda,” or the “ Mill on the Floss,” without a haunting 
sense of the incompleteness and hopelessness of large tracts of 
human experience, a deadening depression from which no emerging 
seems feasible, and a doubt as to all human effort for good receiving 
any true acknowledgment or reward? And this tendency must have 
reacted on her own spirit, which suffered without the power to accept 
the so-called “opium.” We cannot, it is true, cite Jane Welsh 
Carlyle as an instance of simple, unquestioning piety. She indulged 
in some very pointed raillery on the ordinary religious phraseology 
of certain classes of very good people, as on the occasion when, 
unable to fulfil a dinner engagement, she solemnly began a note to 
John Forster, “‘ Goa’s will be done! dear Mr. Forster ;” adding, “ Zf 
one said otherwise, it would do itself all the same.” ‘This is hardly 
expressive of a devout soul, and many bright and sparkling passages 
in a similar spirit crop up here and there in these inimitable letters ; 
but we maintain that in Mrs. Carlyle there lived a real faith in God’s 
power and mercy, and that in the darkest moments of her life she 
turned with childlike directness to the consolation of religion. 

Writing in her journal in March 1856, during a depression 
aggravated by an east wind, Mrs. Carlyle says: ‘To-day it has 
blown knives and files, a cold, rasping, savage day, excruciating for 
sick nerves. Dear Geraldine (Miss Jewsbury), as if she would con- 
tend with the very elements on my behalf, brought me a bunch of 
violets. . . . Talking with her all I have done or could do! 
‘Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak. O Lord, heal 
me, for my bones are vexed. . . . Return, O Lord, deliver 
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my soul ; O save me for Thy mercy’s sake!” This cry of anguish 
bears plainly the impress “‘ De profundis,” for the tragedy of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s life deepened at this time, and seemed to exclude all light. 
In that last period of acute physical suffering in 1864 we find the 
words, “ No one can help me! only God!” What a pure, unselfish 
devotion breathes through many of Mrs. Carlyle’s bitter lamentations ! 
In all her pain, the sharpest sting was ever felt to lie in that 
“vaixing” of Mr. Carlyle which she so often and so tenderly 
deplored. ‘God knows,” she writes to him in 1850, “ how gladly I 
would be sweet-tempered and cheerful-hearted, and all that sort of 
thing, for your single sake!” And again, in 1864, she says, “Oh! if 
God would only lift my trouble off me so far that I could bear it all 
in silence, and not add to the troubles of others !” 

That she did bear in silence more than many of us can even 
imagine cannot be doubted by any faithful reader of these records of 
a woman’s inner life—records too sacred, some of them, for careless 
perusal. But through all the suffering there was still the element of 
belief in the care and power of God, and the earnest desire to help, 
and not to sadden, Mr. Carlyle. A passage in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 1864, addressed to her husband by Mrs. Carlyle, runs thus : 
‘Oh! this relapse is a severe disappointment to me, and, God 
knows, not altogether a selfish disappointment. I had looked forward 
to going back to you so much improved as to be, if not of any use 
and comfort to you, at least no trouble to you, and no burden on 
your spirits. And now, God knows how it will be! Sometimes I 
feel a deadly assurance that I am progressing towards just such 
another winter as the last—only what little courage and hope sup- 
ported me in the beginning worn out now, and ground into dust, 
under long, fiery suffering.” 

We are glad to know that a period of much peacefulness and 
mitigation of pain succeeded this crisis of agony, which seems to have 
extended from September 1863 almost down to October 1864, when, 
after a visit of some length in Scotland, Mrs. Carlyle returned to her 
home in Chelsea very much restored, her death occurring eighteen 
months later, in April 1866. 

Writing ‘at the time of his lonely retrospection, Carlyle says, 
referring to this interval : ‘ Strange and precious to look back upon 
those last eighteen months, as of a second youth (almost a second 
childhood, with the wisdom and graces of old age), which by 
Heaven’s great mercy was conceded to her and to me.” 

With the slackening of the tension of her long agony came the 
“loosening of the golden cord,” and in the tender halo of this 
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renewed life and peace the figure of Jane Welsh Carlyle passes from 
our sight. 

In a comparison of the two lives as revealed by the two women, 
we feel that George Eliot emphatically wore her rue “with a 
difference.” Even her magnificently fulfilled literary vocation did 
not emancipate her from the occasional inroads of dragging de- 
pression, and a dissatisfaction which bore something of despair in its 
nature. 

In a letter to Miss Sara Hennell, dated November 13, 1860, 
George Eliot writes : “ It was not headache that I was suffering from 
when Mr. Bray called, but extreme languor and unbroken fatigue 
from morning to night—a state which is always accompanied in me, 
psychically, by utter self-distrust and despair of ever being equal 
to the demands of life.” This is the key-note—se/f-distrust. It is 
a saying that true greatness is ever humble, diffident, unapt worthily 
to estimate its own powers or achievements, but “ self-distrust” 
accords imperfectly with the ideal of the noble and _ brilliant 
personality of George Eliot. 

In July 1861 the following entry occurs in the journal: ‘‘I am 
much afflicted with hopelessness and melancholy just now, and yet I 
feel the value of my blessings.” And again, on August 1 of the 
same year she writes, and it is the sole entry for that day : “ Struggling 
constantly with depression.” And in October of the same year we 
find the following: “ Utterly desponding about my book.” And 
two days later: “Still with an incapable head, trying to write, trying 
to construct, and unable.” 

It is not clear to us why “ Romola,” the work on which George 
Eliot was at this time engaged, should have been felt as so heavy and 
depressing a task by the writer. But it is evident that this was the 
case. In Mr. John Morley’s admirable review of “George Eliot’s 
Life,”' he quotes the words of Mr. Cross referring to this subject : 
“IT remember my wife telling me at Witley how cruelly she had 
suffered at Dorking from working with a leaden weight at this time. 
The writing of ‘Romola’ ploughed into her more than any of 
her other books. . . . In her own words, ‘I began it a young 
woman, I finished it an old woman.’” Mr. Morley quotes another 
passage in which George Eliot calls upon herself to make “ greater 
efforts against indolence, and the despondency that comes from too 
egoistic a dread of failure.” Harsh words these, and born of a keen, 
unpitying self-study. We would not “hear an enemy say so”; and 





) The review alluded to appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine soon after the 
publication of Mr. Cross’s book. 
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in view of this searching dissatisfaction, we must ever bear in mind 
how the lofty standard of George Eliot’s ideal did indeed “lose itself 
in the sky,” that she had, in all sincerity, “hitched her waggon to a 
star,” and could not compromise matters. We are led to mark the 
absence of the so-called “ unconsciousness of genius,” and to admit 


? 


the existence of the painfully studied ‘‘pose” and strenuous 
effort which are held as inconsistent with the highest artistic 
production, and as detracting from our enjoyment of the same. In 
the journal of January 1862 we read: “Have been reading some 
entries in my note-books of past times, in which I recorded my 
malaise and despair. But it is impossible that I have ever been in 
sO unpromising and despairing a state as I now feel.” And 
again, at the close of the same year: “I am extremely spiritless, 
dead and hopeless about my writing. . . . Iam inwardly irtit- 
able, and unvisited by good thoughts.” 

George Eliot finished “ Romola” on June 9, 1863, and writes to 
Miss Sara Hennell on the following day : “ How impossible it is 
for strong, healthy people to understand the way in which bodily 
matlaise and suffering eats at the root of one’s life. The philosophy 
that is true—the religion that is strength to the healthy—is constant 
emptiness to me, when the head is distracted and every sensation is 
oppressive !” Again, in July 1864 she writes: ‘“ Horrible scepticism 
about all things paralysing my mind! Shall I ever be good for any- 
thing ? ever do anything again ?” 

The drama, “The Spanish Gipsy,” seems to have been begun under 
these discouraging auspices, and not, at first, to have prospered. 

An entry in the journal of February 21, 1864, runs thus: 
“Tll and very miserable. George has taken my Drama away 
from me.” 

It was not, apparently, until August 1866, that George Eliot 
again took up “The Spanish Gipsy,” and the interim is marked by 
many tokens of the dark cloud. 

In February 1865 she writes to Mr. Congreve: “I was ill last week, 
and had mental troubles besides—happily such as are unconnected 
with any one’s experience except my own.” This seems to bear 
upon that subtle cause of bitter uneasiness which at one time 
undoubtedly underlay the surface of George Eliot’s life ; we see that 
she, too, had her unshared burden, and that in her womanly un- 
selfishness she was thankful that the pain touched her alone, and 
did not involve other lives. But the pain was there, and that isolation 
which is inseparable from some phases of human experience hung 
about her innermost thought-life. 
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Not alone in her writings has George Eliot spoken to us of the 
sublime power of self-sacrifice inherent in certain natures. Her own 
story brings more clearly before us the sum of a noble devotion ! 
But whilst heroically able to take a step which in one of her charac- 
ter implied a conscious and deliberate self-abnegation, she was 
keenly sensitive to its remoter consequences, and in its reaction on 
her own life suffered with an emphasis proportioned to the mighty 
generosity of her nature. 

Thus came seasons of discouragement and dark hours akin 
to those which shadowed that other life which we have been con- 
sidering, that of Jane Welsh Carlyle. The widely differing cir- 
cumstances of the two lives led to results less diverse in their 
manifestation. Neither of these could be called a happy woman. 
Each possessed a great and powerful intellect, and though Mrs. 
Carlyle has left to the world no work of fiction or philosophy to 
place alongside of the glorious volumes from George Eliot’s pen, we 
doubt not that, under other circumstances, she would have been an 
authoress. As it was, instead of the throes of intellectual creation 
and brain-labour, Mrs. Carlyle waged a bitter and constant war 
with inharmonious surroundings and almost intolerable physical dis- 
abilities, but her letters are a perfect study of spontaneous eloquence, 
force, vivid imagery, and powerful thought, with a keen insight that 
would have stood her in good stead in the field of literature. But it 
was not given to her to weave into thrilling fiction the experiences of 
her life. Had she been otherwise placed, in a congenial companion- 
ship, even witha man several degrees less intellectual than Thomas 
Carlyle or George Henry Lewes—a man with whom the deeper 
sympathies of woman’s heart had met a full response—we cannot 
doubt that the world would have known Jane Welsh Carlyle as a 
writer. But such a career was utterly closed to her, and all 
connected with it seemed interwoven with the loneliness, the bitter- 
ness, and the disappointment of her own life. When we think 
of the eager, bright-eyed, tender creature, fenced round from the 
world’s cold by softest nurture and love, gay, arch, sparkling and 
confident—when we bring that image face to face with the wasted, 
almost despairing, stern woman who had nothing left of her shining 
youth but the “bit smile,” we are led to lament so inadequate a 
result to the world as this deeply touching record of long drawn-out 
suffering and patience. It seems as though she must have been 
“furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should blow.” It 
has been said “Happy is the nation that has no history.” More 
truly, we think, may the remark be applied to woman, for, as the 
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German proverb has it, “ Where the light is brightest, the shadow is 
deepest,” and, whilst all right-minded people must rejoice in the wider 
fields of usefulness and culture now open to woman, and her evident 
ability to avail herself thereof, we still feel that the sphere peculiarly 
her own, the sanctuary of her home, filled and enfolded by loving 
blessedness, must to a large extent bound the possibilities of her 
perfect happiness. 

We can never know what these two women would have been, 
had Motherhood been added to their respective crowns of glory— 
crowns not unmixed with thorns in either case. It must remain a 
mystery what would have resulted from the tender natural tie—what 
calling forth of hidden beauty and blossoming might have followed 
the touch of baby hands and lips caressing and winding round the 
very hearts of mothers. ‘‘ Dream-children,” indeed, these ! 

And into the region of dreams, or dreams made realities, the two 
noble-hearted women have passed, to whom so much was given, and 
from whom so much was withheld. 

ANNIE 


E. IRELAND 





























DOMESDAY BOOK. 


N the room of the curator of the Record Office there repose 
beneath iron-bound glass cases two massive volumes, often 
talked about, seldom seen, and the contents of which are known only 
to the curious. Of the thousands walking down Fleet Street, who 
cares one jotthat within a few yards of their peregrinations is the 
original copy of one of the oldest books in the world, a gem such as 
the archives of no other country can boast, the far-famed Domesday 
Book? Within the last few months this priceless record, whose pages 
are in a state of better preservation than many a parchment of this 
century, has emerged out of its retirement and been called upon to 
celebrate its commemoration and make its bow before the scholar, 
the antiquary, and those who always take an interest in the excitement 
of the moment. Quite an array of literature has presented itself upon 
the subject. Old chroniclers who were said to have lied like alpenstocks 
have had their veracity restored them ; new facts have been brought 
forward, old facts have been summarily dismissed ; suggestions have 
been as freely advanced as contradicted ; whilst hobbies have been so 
rashly exercised that they have scarcely a leg to stand on. If in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, the student of Domesday 
ought now to be the most sapient of mortals. As one not wholly 
ignorant of my theme, let me cull from this literature that has recently 
sprung up a few facts which cannot be denied, and a few statements 
which, in the absence of others less worthy of credit, need not be 
completely ignored. 

At the present day Domesday Book—as the Survey far excellence 
of the country at the time of William the Conqueror is called—is 
carefully housed, as we have said, within the gloomy but fireproof 
precincts of the Public Record Office, nor can the most sensitive and 
irritable antiquary find any fault with the manner in which the work is 
now guarded and preserved. Massive covers protect its pages, glass 
cases exclude the dust, and on the occasions when it is exhibited to 
the stranger no one save the official in charge is permitted to touch 
or turn over its sacred leaves. Before its transfer to the Record Office 
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it was kept by the side of the Tally Court in the Receipt of the 
Exchequer under three locks and keys, and placed in the custody of 
the Auditor, the Chamberlains, and the deputy Chamberlains of the 
Exchequer. In 1696 it was deposited with the other documents in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, where it remained until the erection 
of the Record Office, when it migrated to Fetter Lane as its permanent 
home. 

And now to describe the physical aspect of this famous Survey. 
Domesday Book consists of two volumes, the one large and the 
other smaller; still, the more diminutive of the two is, in size and 
appearance, as like its fellow as a little elephant is to its bigger 
brother. The first volume, which is the greater of the two, contains 
382 leaves of parchment, with five old flyleaves at the commencement 
and four at the end of the book. The leaves measure close upon 15 
inches by ro inches, and are for the most part arranged in quaternions 
of four double or eight leaves, though this arrangement is not invariably 
adopted throughout the book. Occasionally bits of parchment have 
been added to complete an entry which it was impossible to insert in 
the place allowed for it. The pages of the manuscript are divided 
into two columns, whilst perpendicular lines have been ruled to mark 
the margins and central space between the columns. The parchment 
is in excellent preservation, dirty and worn, it is true, by constant 
reference, but still smooth, flexible without being thin, and entirely 
free from the ravages of worms. The handwriting is clear and 
distinct, each letter sharp and carefully formed, and were it not for 
the numerous and cramped abbreviations the book could be easily 
read by the uninitiated. At the head of each page the name of the 
county under survey is penned in red ink, whilst a stroke of the 
same coloured ink is used to distinguish capital letters in the text. 
It will also be noticed that a red line runs through the names 
of places, as if they had been cancelled ; instead of cancelling 
it is, however, but an early form of italicising entries. 

The second volume, which contains full reports of the three 
counties, Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, consists of 450 pages, of a 
somewhat lesser size than its larger companion. In this work the 
vellum is coarser, the handwriting larger and less uniform in character, 
and the use of red ink but sparingly availed of ; also the double column 
has been abandoned for the single. In the colophon to this volume 
the date of the completion of the Survey is thus given: “ Anno 
millesimo octogesimo sexto ab Incarnatione Domini vicesimo vero regni 
Willelmi facta est ista descriptio non solum per hos tres comitatus sed 
etiam per alios”—In the one thousand and eighty-sixth year from the 
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Incarnation of our Lord, but the twentieth of the reign of King 
William, this description was made not only throughout these three 
counties, but also throughout the others. The following curious 
entry among the Exchequer documents of Edward III. (1340) 
relates to the binding of this tome : ‘‘To William, the bookbinder, of 
London, for binding and newly repairing the Book of Domesday, in 
which is contained the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
for his stipend, costs and labour, received the money the fifth day of 
December by his own hands—three shillings and fourpence.” This 
second volume, together with the Exon Domesday, which contains 
the fuller reports of the western counties, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somer- 
set, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and the Zaguisitio Eliensis, a survey of 
the lands of the abbey of Ely, seems to be the original record of the 
Survey itself, which appears in the first volume of the Exchequer 
Domesday in an abridged form. It was a strange oversight upon the 
part of Sir Henry Ellis, that he omitted to include in his great work 
the remarkable manuscript relating to Cambridgeshire, known as the 
Inquisitio Cantabrigiensis, to which special attention was drawn by 
Mr. Webb, a distinguished Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, so 
early as the year 1756. 

In the first volume of Domesday a survey of the following counties 
is contained: Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Southampton, Berks, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Middlesex, Hertford, Bucks, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Northampton, Leicester, Warwick, Stafford, Salop, Cheshire, 
Derby, Notts, York, and Lincoln, together with the anomalous districts 
of Rutland and the land “inter Ripam et Mersham.” As will be seen, 
the northern shires are not described in the Survey. Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham are conspicuous by their 
absence. Lancashire does not appear under its proper name ; but 
Furness and the northern part of the county, as well as the south of 
Westmoreland, with a part of Cumberland, are included within the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. That part of Lancashire which lies between 
the rivers Ribble and Mersey is subjoined to Cheshire ; and part of 
Rutland is described in the counties of Northampton and Lincoln. 

Why was this? Various erudite and far-fetched reasons have been 
advanced for this arrangement ; but, without enveloping ourselves in 
any antiquarian fog, we may easily account for the omission of the 
northern counties from Domesday. The merciless hand of conquest 
in the first place had devastated the bleak districts of Durham and 
Northumberland. The devastations of William the Conqueror himself 
in the winter of 1069-1070, the various inroads of Malcolm, and the 
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vengeance taken by Odo, the brother of our first William, after the 
murder of Bishop Walcher, must have left very little in those parts 
worth the inspection. Is it not thus written in William of Malmes- 
bury : “ Occasionem dedit Regi ut provintie illius reliquias, que ali- 
quantulum respiraverant, funditus exterminaret” ? Lancashire did not 
then exist as a separate county. Cumberland and Westmoreland had 
at that date no being as English shires ; their southern portions formed 
part of Yorkshire, and they are so surveyed in Domesday ; whilst their 
northern portions did not become part of the kingdom of England 
until the reign of William Rufus, having been held by the Scottish 
kings as a fief ever since the grant by Edmund the Magnificent, on 
the final overthrow of the old kingdom of Strathclyde. The notion 
that the northern portions of Cumberland and Westmoreland were | 
subdued in 1072 by William the First is derived from a careless 
blunder in the work of Matthew of Westminster, who has confounded 
William Rufus with the Conqueror. 

The Survey was no hasty inspection, but was most carefully and 
minutely made. For its execution certain commissioners, called the 
king’s justiciaries, were sent into every shire, and juries summoned in 
each hundred out of all orders of freemen, from barons down to the 
lowest farmer. These commissioners were to be informed by the in- 
habitants upon oath of the name of each manor, and that of its owner; 
also, by whom it was held in the time of Edward the Confessor—the 
T.R.E. so familiar to the student of Domesday ; the number of hides, 
or such a space as might be ploughed with one plough ; the quantity 
of wood, of pasture, and of meadow land ; how many ploughs were in 
the demesne, and how many mills and fishponds belonged to it ; the 
value of the whole in the time of the Confessor, as well as when 
granted by the Conqueror, and at the time of the Survey ; and also 
whether it was capable of improvement, or of being advanced in 
value. These justiciaries were likewise directed to return the tenants 
in every degree, the quantity of lands then and formerly held by each 
of them, what was the number of villeins and slaves, and also the 
number and kinds of their cattle and live stock. These inquisitions 
being first methodised in the county were afterwards sent up to the 
Exchequer. So microscopic was the Survey that the writer of the 
contemporary portion of the Saxon Chronicle records : “So very 
narrowly he caused it to be traced out, that there was not a single 
hide or yard land, not an ox, cow, or hog that was not set down.” 

The object of the Survey was that every nan should know the 
extent and nature of his rightful possessions, and not usurp with im- 
punity the property ofothers. To the king it was most useful. Thanks 
to the inquisition held by his commissioners he knew exactly what 
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were the land revenues of the crown, the names and means of his 
tenants, who were capable of military service, who were powerful or who 
were not, and upon whom the burden of taxation could be profitably 
imposed. The examination of every shire is always conducted on 
the same system. First ranks the king as the chief landed proprietor, 
then the bishops and heads of religious houses, then the local gentry 
and then thesquireens, followed by the king’s serjeants, the king’s thegns, 
andtheking’salmsmen. Lastly, in several shires come the “Clamores,” 
the records of lands which were said to be held unjustly and to which 
other men laid claim. Then follows the Survey itself. The lands of 
the king or other landowner are arranged under the hundreds in which 
they were placed, and the necessary particulars of which the Survey 
was to be a record are put down under each manor or other holding. 

The date when the Survey contained in Domesday was begun 
has always been a disputed point, and is variously stated. Some 
antiquaries have quoted the Red Book of the Exchequer as fixing 
the date at 1080; but the Red Book merely confines itself to the 
statement that the Survey was undertaken at a time subsequent to the 
total reduction of the island to the authority of the Conqueror. 
Matthew Paris, Robert of Gloucester, the Annals of Waverley, and 
the Chronicle of Bermondsey give 1083 as the date of the record; 
Henry of Huntingdon places it in 1084 ; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in 
1085 ; Simeon of Durham, Florence of Worcester, Roger de Hoveden, 
and Hemingford in 1086; whilst the Ypodigma Neustriz and Ralph 
de Diceto, the Dean of St. Paul’s, state 1087 as the year. We, however, 
shall not be far wrong in arriving at the conclusion that it was during 
the years 1085-6 that Domesday was begun and ended. It is said by 
some recent critics that on the completion of the Survey it was pre- 
served in the Winchester treasury—Winchester then being the capital 
of the West Saxon kingdom and official seat of the Court—for a century 
before it was housed in Westminster. The chief authority for this asser- 
tion is the chronicle of Ingulph. Shades of Sir Francis Palgrave and 
adward A. Freeman, that Ingulph should be quoted as an authority! 

Various local Domesday Books exist, as those of York, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Chester, Evesham, and the Boldon Book of Survey of the 
Palatinate of the Bishops of Durham. The most notable among them 
is the Domesday of St. Paul’s made in 1181 by Ralph de Diceto, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and edited by the late Archdeacon Hale. 

Within the last few years the contents of the two volumes of 
Domesday have been issued in parts, each part comprising a county, 
and printed by the process of photozincography. 

ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
$2 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


HE name of the Admirable Crichton is in everybody’s mouth. 

Leading articles make free with it. It is the title of one of 
Harrison Ainsworth’s historical novels. Mr. W. S. Gilbert introduces 
it repeatedly into his comic operas. Those who are learned in such 
things will know, too, that Dr. Johnson—no indifferent biographer— 
wrote of Crichton in the Adventurer, and that Patrick Fraser Tytler, a 
cautious Scottish historian, devoted a moderate-sized volume to the 
subject some seventy years ago. Yet the conscientious biographer 
must not rest satisfied. A scholarly history of Crichton’s world- 
wide reputation has yet to be written. Statements are made by 
Tytler which will not bear critical examination. There is evidence 
extant which Tytler did not study. Crichton’s own writings in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum neither Tytler nor . 
any later writer has made it his business to inspect. The latter . 
are at the heart of the mystery. Not only do they fail to supply 
confirmation of Crichton’s traditional fame: they raise doubts as to 
whether the most romantic incidents in Tytler’s story—incidents 
which, if they do not make Crichton admirable, at least make him 
interesting—have any foundation in fact at all. Crucial dates and 
exploits have to be surrendered, and the whole fabric is in confusion. 
In face of the crumbling ruin an ingenious mythologist might be 
tempted to resolve Crichton into a sun-myth or a survival of savage 
worship. How did the questionable information, we ask ourselves, 
grow into the circumstantial shape in which it carried conviction to 
many apparently sagacious judgments? The riddle is not to be 
guessed off-hand. The Muse of historical research draws her followers 
into tortuous roads before she delivers her message. And to learn 
the truth about the Admirable Crichton we must pursue her over 
some very rough and remote ground. 

Scotchmen take a vague kind of personal pride in Crichton, and 
that he was a scion of an ancient Scottish family, born in Scotland in 
the sixteenth century, is beyond question. It is equally true that his 
reputation for miraculous versatility, though wholly displayed abroad, 
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has been mainly built up by Scottish writers. England has natu- 
ralised him ; but, excepting Dr. Johnson and Pennant, we know of 
no Englishman who has written seriously about his life. It is neces- 
sary to learn something of those who have disseminated the received 
account of his exploits before submitting his career to rigorous 
tests. A Venetian, in whose society Crichton spent much of his short 
manhood, was the first to launch his fame in print. Aldus Manutius, 
grandson of the founder of the Aldine press, is the author of the only 
strictly contemporary history of the admirable Scot’s achievements. 
Crichton himself was clearly responsible for much of the information 
which Aldus published. It will be matter for discussion how far 
Crichton availed himself of the wonted licence of the autobiographer, 
and how far Aldus himself was a lover of truth, but Aldus’s 
notices, alone among the authorities for Crichton’s biography, 
are the outcome of personal observation. Later writers in Scot- 
land and Germany who follow Aldus within sixty years, and tell 
us occasionally more than Aldus knew, are witnesses at second or 
third hand, and no literary court of justice would pay them much 
respect until they had been sharply cross-examined. Aldus wrote 
in Latin and Italian ; his immediate successors in Latin. It was not 
till he had been dead nearly seventy years that Crichton blossomed 
out in the English language into a popular miracle. This semblance 
he first assumed in the pages of a far-famed Scotchman, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, of Cromarty. 

Sir Thomas will live in English literature as the translator of 
Rabelais. Rabelais and he had much in common, and his style 
of thought and language is Rabelaisian, whether or no he is trans- 
lating his master’s book. A circuitous route led him to Crichton’s 
biography. He was a staunch royalist, and was present at the 
battle of Worcester (September 3, 1651), whence he had to beat a 
hasty retreat. In exile he bethought him how to vindicate the good 
name of his outraged cause and nation. A panegyric on the 
distinguished Scots of his own or earlier generation suggested itself 
to him as a practical plan of campaign. Urquhart was not sure 
when Crichton lived, and was obviously ignorant of what had been 
written about him, but he knew by hearsay of his reputation, 
and seized on that as an illustration of what the Scottish genius 
could compass. Urquhart knew his Rabelais and was an admirer of 
Pantagruel and Panurge. To ascribe to a real Scotchman some of 
the exploits of these worthies was a task that suited his eccentric 
literary bent. He succeeded admirably. Panurge and Pantagruel 
had silenced in public disputations all the learning of the Parisian 
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College of Navarre. So did Crichton in Urquhart’s serio-comic 
narrative. Panurge was master of a dozen tongues, and was free 
and easy in his gallantries. So was Urquhart’s Crichton. By the 
veracious knight of Cromarty Crichton was christened the Admirable, 
and all succeeding generations have adopted the epithet. With 
what impudent facility Urquhart could invent history we know from 
his account of his own family pedigree, which he traced in detail 
from before the Flood. The hero of Mr. Rider Haggard’s romance of 
“She” was not of more antique descent; and here, again, Urquhart 
was merely repeating an exploit of his hero Pantagruel. The title of 
the volume, which has long been a /ocus classicus among Crichton’s 
biographers and is eccentrically prefaced by suggestions for a universal 
language, runs : 

EKSKYBAAAYPON or the Discovery of a most exquisite Jewel more precious 
than Diamonds enclosed in Gold, the like whereof was never seen in any age. 
Found in the kennel of Worcester Streets the Day after the Fight and six before 
the autumnal A=quinox; Anno 1651. Serving in this place to frontal a Vindi- 
cation of the Honour of Scotland. From that infamy whereunto the rigid Presby- 
terian party of that nation out of their covetousness and ambition most 
dissembledly hath involved it. 

This compound of gravity and obscenity—“a greater curiosity 
than Crichton was,” in the words of Horace Walpole—has been 
adopted seriously in whole or part by all who have since written 
about Crichton. 

Early in the eighteenth century Crichton appeared in both 
his Aldine and Urquhartian glory in Dr. Mackenzie’s popular 
collection of Scottish biographies. To prove Crichton’s claim 
to his Rabelaisian reputation references were made in footnotes 
to ancient folios, but these proved mere delusions, not always 
of a very innocent order. Scotchmen came quickly to regard 
Crichton as a national hero, and Mackenzie’s Memoir sold largely as 
a threepenny chapbook, issued in Aberdeen about 1760. It was 
dramatised at Edinburgh in 1802. Dr. Johnson wrote out Mac- 
kenzie’s notice from hearsay for the Adventurer, and Pennant printed 
it as his own in his “Tour in Scotland.” Towards the end of last 
century Dr. Kippis sought, in a diffuse essay in the “ Biographia 
Britannica,” to strip the story of its extravagances; and he was 
followed in 1810 by the Rev. John Black, of Colyton, the biographer 
of Tasso, who brought more thoroughgoing scepticism to bear upon 
it. In 1819 Tytler strove to erect a bulwark against this destructive 
criticism in the guise of a strictly historical essay, and, in spite of 
some shrewd comments appended by Harrison Ainsworth to his 
well-known novel, Tytler’s version still holds the field. 
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Crichton’s early life presents no difficulties and few attractions. 
His father, Robert Crichton of Eliock, Dumfriesshire, was a serious 
lawyer, who from 1562 to 1581 shared with another the office of lord 
advocate, and in 1581 became a senator of the College of Justice. 
Aldus, repeating what the Admirable Crichton told him, insisted that 
the father was a very great man in Scotland, the most eager of all 
the champions of the orthodox Catholic faith and of Mary Queen 
of Scots. We learn, too, from the same source, that he commanded 
at Langside—that miserable engagement which finally drove Mary 
from Scotland. But all this is mere fiction. The Admirable Scot 
obviously thought it wiser to represent his father as a man of war 
than as the man of law, in which guise history alone recognises him, 
and, whatever his devotion to Mary Queen of Scots, we know that 
he served under James VI. Thrice heled a wife to thealtar, and his 
first child by his first wife (Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Stewart 
of Beath) was James Crichton surnamed the Admirable. Crichton let 
Aldus know that he was descended, on his mother’s side, from Scottish 
kings, “the oldest Christian kings of Europe, who never submitted 
to Rome.” Accommodating genealogists have supported the preten- 
sion in a remote degree, but Dempster, a generous Scottish biographer 
of the seventeenth century, who did not usually allow any scrupulous 
love of truth to temper his glorification of his countrymen, charac- 
terised the whole assertion of royal descent as a monstrous lie. A 
second son of the lord advocate, by Elizabeth Stewart, named 
Robert, was of very turbulent temperament, and must have interfered 
with the tranquillity of his elder brother’s childhood. 

James Crichton was born at Eliock on August 20, 1560. These 
dates rest on Aldus’s testimony. In 1570 he entered (accord- 
ing to the registers) St. Salvator’s College at St. Andrews, 
when he was only ten. This was not an unusual age at which to 
inaugurate a university career in those days, and no conclusion 
as to Crichton’s precocity is to be deduced from it. A distin- 
guished contemporary, Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex, was little 
more than nine and a half when he went into residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Whatever profession Crichton’s father designed 
for him, it was clear that he wished him in private life to rank “as 
a Scottish laird. A kinsman of Advocate Crichton was bishop of 
Dunkeld. He had given up all hope of retaining his see amid the 
changes with which the Presbyterians menaced the episcopal establish- 
ment, and while anticipating a forcible divorce between his see and its 
landed estates, bethought him of no better plan of meeting his diffi- 
culties than of handing over the episcopal property of Cluny, in Perth- 
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shire, to nis cousin the lawyer. In 1562 the deed of alienation was 
signed. Four years later the advocate obtained a surer hold on the 
estate by extorting from the bishop a charter entailing it on his son 
James. This document, still extant at Cluny, now the property of the 
Earl of Airlie, is the earliest written testimony to Crichton’s existence. 
Subsequently the bishop regretted his generosity, and sought to re- 
claim his gift. But his kinsman stood firm and asserted his rights. 
In 1576, however, a compromise was agreed on, with James’s assent. 
Certain privileges were yielded to the donor’s successor in the 
bishopric of Dunkeld, and the charter embodying the grant bears 
the signature of the Admirable Crichton. The boy of sixteen 
wrote a large round hand when he signed himself here “Mr. James 
Creichtone,” and traced the only words which are still accessible in 
his handwriting. Like the document of 1566, this, too, is still at Cluny.' 

Crichton proceeded B.A. on March 20, 1574, and M.A. in 1575. 
He told Aldus that his tutors, the most distinguished men of the 
day, were Buchanan, Hepburn, Robertson, and Rutherford. Little 
is known of the three last. But Buchanan’s name is great enough in 
itself to confer some distinction on his pupil. There are, indeed, so 
many points of resemblance between the careers of Crichton and 
Buchanan as to suggest the theory that the former devoted himself to 
imitating the latter’s exploits. Buchanan, for two-thirds of his long 
life of seventy-six years, was wandering about Europe, holding pro- 
fessorships at the chief universities of France and Portugal. His 
Latin verses and Latin tragedies were the theme of eulogies by all the 
best-known continental scholars ; they impressed the elder Scaliger, 
and Milton admired them. ‘“ Hujus szculi poetarum facile 
princeps” was the title conferred on Buchanan by foreigners, and 
he is similarly described in the register of St. Andrews, when he 
became principal of St. Leonard’s. His political career and his 
tuition of James VI., with whom Crichton claimed to have studied 
under him, are important features in the history of sixteenth-century 
Scotland. His literary accomplishments, which drew upon him the 
admiring gaze of all Europe, are alone important here, and they may 
well have fired the ambition of a precocious pupil. When all is told, 
it will be seen that Crichton is not positively known to have rivalled 
Buchanan’s achievements.? 

It is after Crichton completed his education that the biographer’s 


1 The late James Stuart first examined the Crichton papers at Cluny in 1855, and 
described them in the Proceedings of the Antiquaries of Scotland (1855), vol. ii. 

? See Dr. Aineas Mackay’s admirable article on George Buchanan in Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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difficulties begin. That he left Scotland when nearly seventeen, and 
never returned, is provable. He told Aldus that a family quarrel 
over politics drove him from home. His ardour for the Catholic 
religion, he said, offended his father, who yielded conscientious 
scruples to maintain his hold on the loaves and fishes. Many Scottish 
fugitives told the same tale of their parents and themselves. Crichton’s 
father has not left us his version of the case. It was the fashion of the 
age for a young man to spend his youth abroad, and Crichton may have 
merely been following the ordinary custom when he left home. That 
he should first visit Paris would be in accordance with the general prac- 
tice. Buchanan took the same route. Scotland and France were inti- 
mately connected by political ties, and very many Scottish youths either 
entered the French universities, or were allowed opportunities of seeing 
service in the French army. Crichton’s modern biographers insist that 
he attempted both careers. Aldus merely tells us that he was for two 
years a French soldier, and John Johnstone, Crichton’s Scottish 
panegyrist of 1603, wrote vaguely, “Gallia pectus excolit,” which may 
best be interpreted as “ France schools his spirit.” More we do not 
positively know. But the slenderness of the trustworthy evidence 
invited invention, and Sir Thomas Urquhart filled the gap with the 
following story: 

No sooner had Crichton arrived in Paris than he affixed placards 
in all conspicuous places, challenging the learned to dispute with him 
publicly at the end of six weeks in the College of Navarre. He 
offered for discussion “any science, liberal art, discipline or faculty, 
practical or theoretic, not excluding the theological and jurisprudential 
habits.” The answers were to be rendered in any one of the twelve 
languages in either verse or prose, at the will of the disputant. While 
awaiting the appointed day, the admirable Scot proved his prowess in 
hawking, hunting, and all other athletic sports, besides charming 
ladies’ ears with his proficiency as a singer and lutenist. In the 
public discussion, Crichton, amid the applause of a crowded audience 
of students and professors, vanquished all his challengers. Next 
day, “to refresh his brains,” he tried his skill in a tournament at the 
J.ouvre, and came off victorious. 

These incidents have been recklessly amplified in Ainsworth’s 
romance, but all rests on Urquhart’s shadowy testimony. 

The general resemblance between Crichton’s public disputation 
and the conference of Panurge and Thaumast, which Rabelais 
also placed in the College of Navarre, did not rouse the sus- 
picions of Urquhart’s successors. Mackenzie not only repeated 
Urquhart, but asserted that he had the story of the disputation on 
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the evidence of an eye-witness. An eminent French lawyer, one 
Stephen Pasquier, according to Mackenzie, was in Paris at the time, 
and was collecting examples of precocity exhibited at Paris for his 
book “ Recherches de la France.” Alas, that no penal code has ever 
constituted biographical misrepresentations capital offences ! What 
are Pasquier’s words on which Mackenzie bases somuch? ‘They are 
to the following effect : 

There came to the College of Navarre a young man of twenty years of age 
who was perfectly well-seen in all the sciences, as the most learned masters of 
the university acknowledged. In vocal and instrumental music none could 
equal him. In all military feats he was most expert, and could play with the 
sword so dexterously with both his hands, that no man could fight him. When 
he saw his enemy and antagonist, he would throw himself upon him at one 
jump of twenty or twenty-four feet distance. He was a Master of Arts, and 
disputed with us in the schools of the college in medicine, the civil and com- 
mon law and theology; and although we were above fifty in number, besides 
above 3,000 that were present, so pointedly and learnedly he answered all the ques- 
tions which were proposed to him, that none but they who were present can believe 
it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages most politely. He 
was likewise a most excellent horseman ; and truly, if a man should live 100 
years without eating, drinking, or sleeping, he could not attain to this man’s 
knowledge, which struck us with a panic fear; for he knew more than human 
nature can well bear, for in learning none could compete with him. He was 
thought to be Antichrist. 

Pasquier gives the versatile prodigy no name. So far from stating 
that he witnessed his performances or learned of them from one who 
did, he tells us that he transcribed the episode from a manuscript 
occasionally used by him, and that he put the story before his readers 
in its simplicity, so that they might be the more inclined to trust it. 
But—and this is the point which Mackenzie coolly omitted to 
mention—the date of the manuscript Pasquier states to be 1445! 
Another authority, Trithemius of Spanheim, a Latin biographer who 
died in 1516, also tells the story of Pasquier’s hero, and supplies his 
name—Ferdinand of Cordova—a Spaniard who died nearly a century 
before Crichton was born. A French poet, Chastelain, similarly 
rehearsed Ferdinand’s exploits while Charles VII., a contemporary 
of our Henry V. and Henry VI., was King of France. It thus grows 
plain that Crichton’s Parisian achievements are a curiously apocryphal 
compound ; the ingredients are Urquhart’s reminiscences of Rabelais 
and the adventures of a Spanish scholar at Paris who reached Paris 
at least one hundred and thirty-two years before Crichton. It is 
desirable to sweep such fables out of our path. 

Like most English and Scottish youths on the grand tour, Crichton, 
when. he left France (¢.e. the French army), made his way to Italy. 
His first resting-place has been matter of controversy, but in the 
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presence of an address which Crichton presented to the Dogeand Senate 
of Genoa, and published in 1579 in that city, there can be no doubt 
that Genoa was his earliest Italian home. It is a curious irony of 
fate that has concealed this address, like almost all Crichton’s own 
handiwork, from the notice of all who have exhibited any interest in 
his history.! The pamphlet, which is in Latin, is entitled ‘The 
Speech of James Crichton, the Scotchman, delivered before the 
Senate on July 1 at the election of the Moderators of the Republic 
of Genoa.”? The dedication, dated ‘‘ Genoa, July 13, 1579,” is ad 

dressed to the Doge, Giovanni Baptista Gentili. Many a Scottish 
or English sixth-form boy could write Latin prose as well as Crichton 
wrote here. His self-confidence in addressing a long string of 
commonplaces, couched in commonplace language, to a bench of 
reverend seniors, is alone remarkable. The youth refers to his hard 
work as a student, and to his courteous reception at Genoa. ‘ What 
more gracious or illustrious privilege could be conceded,” he justly 
inquires, “to a wanderer and stranger, to a Scotchman sprung from 
the ends of Britain, than the task of speaking, on the threshold of his 
arrival, of your Republic before this illustrious tribunal?” Eulogy 
on civic life, conventional praise of the lawgivers of antiquity, a feeble 
sneer at Mahomet, and a complimentary description of the free 
elective constitution of Genoa, fill out the dozen pages of the printed 
tract. Crichton hints incidentally that some envious persons did not 
express much satisfaction with his oration, which is the sole record 
of his visit to Genoa. 

In 1580 he made his appearance at Venice. Literary society 
flourished there, and scholars ofall nationalities could count on a 
hearty welcome. The Aldine press stil! maintained its reputation, and 
Aldus Manutius, grandson of the founder, nominally presided over 
its fortunes. But Aldus was better known as a leader of literary 
society than as a printer and publisher. He was only thirty-five 
years old when Crichton came to know him, and yet for a quarter of 
a century he had been an author. His “ Eleganze della Lingua 
Toscana e Latina” was issued in 1557, when he was twelve, and when 
he was eighteen he edited Sallust. Amiability rarely accompanies 
precocity, yet Aldus’s treatment of rival scholars displayed a passion 
for making himself agreeable which has had few parallels before 
or since. If the dedications to his friends which prefaced his 
various books and reprints are to be taken seriously—and the 


? A unique copy is in the Grenville Library of the British Museum. 

* For the full Latin titles of Crichton’s works and other bibliographical details, 
see the article on the subject by the present writer in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol, xiii, 
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question is open to discussion—none of Aldus’s friends could by any 
chance think so well of themselves as he thought of them. Every 
fly-leaf which divides one treatise from another in his great folio 
edition of Cicero (1579-83) is filled with high-flown panegyrics in 
Ciceronian Latin on this or that acquaintance, native or foreign. 
All, apparently, that he expected in return for his copious praises was 
an occasional ode in honour of himself. When his interest was once 
excited in any newcomer to Venice, his faith in him knew, for the 
time being, no bounds, and any hint that his confidence was mis- 
placed he treated as a personal affront. 

No sooner had Crichton arrived in Venice than he made a bold 
bid for the influential scholar’s patronage. He offered him “the 
Poem of James Crichton, the Scotchman, addressed to Aldus 
Manutius on his approach to the far-famed city of Venice.” Here 
Crichton affects in Virgilian hexameters to lament by the shores of 
the Adriatic his divorce from the Muses, when a Naiad rises from the 
sea to give him this advice : 

Non te divi divisque parentibus orti 

A /di fama latet, totum diffusa per orbem .. . 

Hunc pete. 
The peoples of Asia, the savage Cantabrian, the dark coloured 
Indian, and the inhabitants of the ends of the earth, are all, accord- 
ing to Crichton, familiar with the learned printer’s great name. 
Apollo, Hermes, and Pallas Minerva rank themselves below him. 
The fairest of the Nymphs hover about the Venetian coasts, and are 
ready, the writer suggests, to receive a stranger there. Finally, 
Crichton’s joy at meeting the renowned Aldus finds expression in a 
brief ode. The two poems freely plagiarise Virgil and Horace, 
and show nothing more than passable facility—such facility as Milton 
certainly surpassed. But Aldus’s taste in panegyric was satisfied, 
and he found an incongruous place for Crichton’s poems in a note 
to his edition of Cicero. They were also published separately at 
the Venetian press of the brothers Guerra, and the author was 
admitted into the best society of Venice. Severe critics hinted, 
however, to Aldus’s annoyance, that Crichton’s latinity was harsh 
and inelegant. 

Crichton’s reputation must stand or fali by his expioits at Venice 
Of them alone have we strictly contemporary accounts. The critical 
value attaching to these accounts will be matter for discussion, but 
it is necessary first to know what they reveal. In a show-case at the 
British Museum is exhibited a thin sheet of printed paper whose 
market value exceeds its weight in gold. It is a handbill, dated in 
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1580, and printed by the brothers Guerra, cataloguing the accom- 
plishments of the admirable Scot, and announcing his temporary 
retirement from Venice in order to prepare himself for a great public 
disputation. Literary forgeries are not uncommon means of meeting 
biographical dilemmas, but there is nothing in the technical details 
to suggest fraud here. In English the document runs thus : 


The Scotchman called James Crichton completed his twentieth year on the 19th 
of Augustlast. He has a mole above his right eye. He speaks ten languages : Latin 
and Italian excellently ; Greek, and can make epigrams; Chaldean, Spanish, 
French, Flemish, English, Scotch, and he understands German. He has command 
of philosophy, theology, mathematics, and astrology, and holds all calculations that 
have been made before to-day false ; he has frequently disputed about philosophy 
and theology in this city with men of worth tothe amazement of all. He has a per- 
fect knowledge of the Kabbalah, and such a memory that he does not know what 
it is to forget ; every speech he hears he recites word for werd. He improvises 
Latin verses in all metres and in all subjects ; he can repeat them backwards, com- 
mencing with the last word of the verse ; he makes them impromptu and elegant. 
He speaks profoundly about matters of state. Of most beautiful appearance, a won- 
derfully finished courtier, and of most charming address. A soldier from top to toe, 
he has spent ten years in France in the war, bearing a very honourable charge ; he 
leaps and dances excellently. He fences, shoulders all sorts of arms, and has 
shown his skill here ; he is a horseman and matchless jouster. Of noble blood 
through his royal mother, a Stuart. He has disputed with Greeks on the subject 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost with great applause, and with abundance of 
authorities from Greek and Latin doctors and councils, as he does when he treats of 
philosophy and theolegy, having all Aristotle and his commentators at his fingers’ 
ends, and reciting lines, not to say whole pages, in Greek. He knows all St. Thomas 
and Scotus, the Thomists and Scotists by heart, and discusses them on both sides, 
as he has done with success many times. He never speaks on any subject except 
that propounded by another. The Prince and Signory wanted to hear him, and 
they were amazed. His serene highness honoured him with a present. In fine, 
he isa prodigy of prodigies, such that some people, seeing such capacity concentrated 
in a single human form, and that very well proportioned and far from melancholy, 
make strange tales. Now he has betaken himself away to the country to work out 
two thousand conclusions in all arts, which he wishes to uphold in Venice, in the 
church of SS. John and Paul, withintwo months, but he cannot satisfy the wishes of 
the persons who desire to hear him every day and his own studies at the same time. 


This is the fullest account of Crichton’s accomplishments penned 
in his lifetime. It sounds on a first reading like the advertisement 
of an enterprising tradesman or theatrical manager, but its authorship 
is for the present of greater moment than its internal character, and 
that is easily traceable to the impressionable Aldus. In 1581 Aldus 
reissued it, with very slight alterations, as his own composition, at his 
own press. He entitled it, “Relatione delle Qvalita di Jacomo de 
Crettone fatta da Aldo Manutio,” and dedicated it to a Venetian 
nobleman, the Duke di Sora. It reappeared in the same form in 
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1582.' Aldus’s reputation was too high to allow him to twice put 
his name to another man’s work, so that it is impossible to question 
his responsibility. ‘The chronology is unaltered in the three issues, 
but it is fairly certain that Crichton’s retirement to prepare for his 
stupendous disputation, which all announce, took place in 1580. In 
the same year the youth was described as “ most learned and famous ” 
above four Latin lines, conveying extravagant compliments, which he 
contributed to a new collection of poems by a fashionable versifier of 
Venice, Erasmo di Valvesone.? 

Aldus’s testimony was again placed before the Venetian public in 
a slightly different shape late in 1581. To Crichton he dedicated 
his edition of Cicero’s ‘‘ Paradoxa,” and there he eulogised with his 
unwieldy rhetoric not only Crichton’s personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments, but his native land, the Crichton and Stuart families, his 
father, and his tutors. Admiring crowds, he tells us, followed the 
admirable youth about Venice, like the Athenian concourse which 
met Plato on his return from Sicily. 

In this dedicatory epistle Aldus describes in considerable detail a 
visit which Crichton paid to Padua in March 1581. Apparently, the 
Scot had suffered five months’ illness before he was advised by his 
friends to try a change of scene. At Padua he carried letters of 
recommendation to Aloysius Cornelius, a well-known patron of 
letters. Cornelius, at Crichton’s request, invited all the professors 
and students of the town to meet him. On their arrival the 
adventurous youth welcomed them with a poem in praise of Padua. 
He afterwards refuted, in a six hours’ discussion, all the errors of 
Aristotle and his commentators, and concluded the day’s entertain- 
ment by improvising a poem in praise of ignorance. Another day a 
disputation was announced at the house of the Bishop of Padua. 
Crichton was surpassing himself in daily conferences, but the meeting 
fell through, and envious persons were at hand to denounce him asa 


charlatan. In reply to these attacks he issued this advertisement : 


In order that James Crichton, the Scotchman, may show his undying 
gratitude to those persons of transcendent virtue and true nobility of soul who are 
wont to think favourably of lovers of virtue, and in order that he may deprive 
profligate and abandoned men of all opportunity of boasting hereafter, he will 
refute the almost numberless errors of Aristotle, and of all Latin philosophers, 
whether on questions of metaphysics or theology, as well as the dreams of some 
professors of mathematics, and he will answer objections. 

He freely offers opportunity of disputation in all sciences, whether taught in 





1 Copies of both reissues, which escaped Tytler’s notice, are in the British 


Museum. 
2 This reference was first given by a writer in Votes and Queries, 5th ser. vii. 106. 
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public or only attempted by very learned men, and he is ready to reply either in 
ordinary logical syllogisms or in secret arithmetical cipher or in mathematical 
formulz or in any of twenty kinds of verse, at the will of the disputants. 

The conference will begin on the afternoon of the most holy day of Pentecost, 
in the church of SS. John and Paul. 

Aldus adds that he came over from Venice to attend the debate, 
which lasted for three days, and ended with a complete victory for 
Crichton. He concludes his declamation by confessing that he is 
prone to over-praise, and that his warm advocacy of the Scotchman’s 
merits has offended many, but he knows that his confidence is not 
misplaced. Sixty years after Aldus wrote, Imperialis, a German 
who published an extravagant notice of Crichton based on Aldus’s 
dedicatory epistle, added the information that his father heard the 
Scotchman dispute at Padua, and that his opponent was Archangelus 
Mercenarius. Mercenarius is known to have enjoyed scholastic 
encounters with ambitious youths, and the statement may be true. 
But it should be borne in mind that Imperialis’s father was only a lad 
of thirteen at that time. In June 1581 Crichton was again in Venice, 
and wrote odes to Lorenzo Massa, Secretary of the Venetian 
Republic, and to Giovanni Donati, one of Aldus’s friends. Aldus 
printed both in the volume of his edition of Cicero, published in 
1581, the one prefixed to the “‘ De Senectute,” and the other to the 
“De Amicitia.” They are Crichton’s most presentable compositions. 
With them the record of Crichton’s visit to Venice comes to a close. 

One of those envious persons who irritated Aldus by hinting 
doubts of Crichton’s genius, has recorded the opinion that Crich- 
ton was a coxcomb, and at times shirked his pretentious challenges 
after the manner of a professional quack. The satirical writer is 
Trajano Boccalini, a Venetian, who published in 1612 his “ Ragguagli 
di Parnasso,” or ‘‘ Advertisements from Parnassus.” One of his 
chapters deals with Crichton’s exploits, presumably at Venice, and it is 
worth reading before we test the intrinsic worth of Aldus’s panegyrics. 
In an English version, by Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth, published 
as early as 1656, Boccalini’s story runs as follows : 

James Creyton, a Scotchman, having incenst the Virtuosi in Parnassus by a 
proud defyance, was so shamed by them through a bitter jest as without ending 
the dispute, they forced him to forego Parnassus. 

James Creyton, a Scotchman, the prodigie of Nature for Learning, came some 
daies ago to this court with such vainglorious pomp and self-ostentation as moved 
as much nauseousness in the compleatest Virtuosi of the state as wonder in the 
meaner sort of people who are usually ignorant, to see that a young fellow of but 
twenty-five years of age should pretend to be exactly knowing in all the sciences 
when the chiefest Vertuosi knew the continual study of eighty years is but a short 
time to be master of but one only science. This Creyton the next day after his 
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entrance into Parnassus caused a paper to be fixed upon the gates of all the 
colleges and upon the Pillars of the Delphic Portici, wherein in large capital letters 
these words were written, ‘‘ Vos Facobus Crytonius, Scotus, cujuscumque rei 
propositae ex improviso respondebimus.” We, James Creyton, a Scotchman, will 
answer extempore to whatsoever shall be propounded. This bold defiance which 
was thought by many to be very arrogant did so nettle the Vertuosi as many of 
them framed arguments even in the hardest sciences wherewith they thought to 
choke him at very first. But an acute Satyrical Poet bereft the whole college of the 
Literati of the pleasure of that dispute. For on the very night after posting up of 
this defiance he underwrit in these very papers these sharp words, ‘* And he that 
will see it let him go to the sign of the Falcon and it shall be shown him.” 
Creyton was so stung with this biting jest as he presently departed from Parnassus 
much ashamed and confused, having first made known unto his majesty that he 
thought he could no longer appear with honour amongst those Vertuosi who had 
done him the affront to deal with him as with a juggler or mountebank. 


The canons of criticism observable in Aldus’s long series of pane- 
gyrics inspire on examination very little confidence. They present 
with all possible exaggeration the complacent defects of his personal 
character. In literary circles detraction always flourishes, but the 
eulogies of friends often prove as unwarrantable as the sneers of 
enemies. Amiable men of letters often think to encourage their 
juniors by exaggerated praises of their performances, commonplace 
as they really know them to be. But in literary mutual admira- 
tion societies, a member usually endeavours to introduce trifling 
variations into his schemes of laudatory notation. If the esoteric 
worshipper discern in his friend A Shelley’s only rival, he is careful 
to discern in his friend B a new Keats or Milton. To discern more 
Shelleys than one at a time would rouse suspicion and create war- 
fare. But Aldus exhibited none of this prudence. He was the 
helpless victim of his passion for flattering and being flattered. 
Although Crichton was to-day his miracle of nature and divine idol, 
he had no sense of humour to restrain him from apostrophising 
another friend to-morrow in the same set terms. Judged individually, 
and on their own merits, Aldus’s panegyrics are pitched in so high 
a key as to challenge scepticism, but when it becomes apparent that 
each of them did duty more than once—that all their extravagances 
were associated indifferently, now with friend A’s name and now 
with friend B’s—their claim to rank as fitces justificatives is 
seriously impaired. 

At the time that Crichton was at Venice, Aldus was entertaining 
another promising youth, Stanislaus Niegoseuski,a Pole. In 1584, 
he dedicated his edition of Cicero’s “De Oratore ” to a well-known 
Polish soldier and politician, named Zamoyski, whom he had met 
in Italy, and he endeavours to excite Zamoyski’s interest by 
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describing his young compatriot’s achievements. High genius is 
now in Aldus’s lines as exclusive a product of Poland as it had been 
of Scotland in 1581 when he wrote of Crichton. Few can speak ex- 
tempore, yet Niegoseuski can speak with equal readiness in verse 
and prose on any topic. He has challenged all the professors to 
dispute with him publicly on the whole range of scholastic philosophy 
and mathematics, and has confuted them in improvised verse. In 
another dedication, Aldus insists that Niegoseuski’s unexampled 
animation and facility proclaim him 2 born poet. In 1586 Niegose- 
uski went to Rome and carried with him letters of recommendation 
from Aldus to many Cardinals. These letters are published in 
Aldus’s correspondence. Cardinal Farnese is informed that the young 
Pole is “‘a prodigy of nature,” and ‘‘a miracle of a poet.” To 
Cardinal Caraffa, Aldus confides “that he is endowed with qualities 
which are indescribable, and if describable would be incredible.” Else- 
where we learn that his feats of arms as well as his literary exploits 
“surpass all belief.” Unhappily for Aldus’s character, there is 
no confirmation extant of his version of Niegoseuski’s achievements. 
With singular infelicity Aldus naively writes in one of his testi- 
monials : “ But men sometimes take delight in telling many lies in 
order to increase the praises [of others].” This is not an everyday 
failing, but it was certainly a weakness which Aldus exemplified. 
Thus Aldus is not a good witness, and an experienced cross- 
examining barrister would make short work of him. But let us 
strip his evidence of exaggeration and reduce his list of Crichton’s 
accomplishments to its simplest terms. What does the admirable 
Scot’s linguistic faculty amount to? That Crichton should be a 
practised writer of Latin and Greek verse and prose is not surpris- 
ing in a pupil of Buchanan. Little, however, that is extant of his 
composition is pointed, or elegant, or indicative of exceptional 
talent. English and Scotch (by which Aldus may mean Gaelic, 
although he does not say so), as well as French and Italian, he had 
obvious opportunities of acquiring, and there is no means of gauging 
his intimacy with Hebrew and Chaidaic, Spanish and Flemish. 
Outlines of the two former he could have learned at St. Andrews ; 
early scholars of the Renaissance, like Pico della Mirandola, mastered 
them and other Eastern tongues without becoming popular heroes. A 
smattering of Spanish and Flemish he may have well picked up in his 
travels. Aldus merely ventures to claim for Crichton the power of 
understanding German and not of speaking it. So modest a preten- 
sion appearing in so credulous a narrative may equally well be 


accepted or rejected. Scholastic philosophy, Cabalistic and Aristote- 
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lian literature, complete the Aldine version of Crichton’s intellectual 
equipment. 

The scholastic disputations, on which, according to Aldus, 
Crichton’s fame mainly depended, and in which he showed the full 
range of his knowledge, are not very intelligible exhibitions, but they 
are not peculiar to Crichton’s career. They were the commonest 
features of university life as late as the seventeenth century. Both 
at Oxford and Cambridge bills were frequently placarded on the 
doors of churches and colleges, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, announcing public disputations between professors of 
opposite theological views at fixed times and places; and abroad 
foreign visitors were frequently invited to try their skill with native 
disputants. The Spaniard who in 1445 challenged the professors of 
the Parisian College of Navarre had many successors. Early in the 
succeeding century Pico della Mirandola, in a published pro- 
gramme, offered to debate nine hundred questions in subjects so 
diverse as dialectics, morals, physics, mathematics, theology, magic, 
and cabalism ; and if his biographers are to be trusted, he, a youth 
of five-and-twenty, proved a match for all the learning of Paris. 
Eccentric offers like that of Crichton to discuss abstruse theology in 
improvised verse were also no uncommon features of these academic 
encounters. Aldus himself described how, in 1584, his favourite, 
Niegoseuski, “ published at Venice a written challenge to descant 
upon any subject that might be propounded in extemporaneous verse.” 
The programme is appended to Aldus’s panegyric of Niegoseuski 
in Cicero’s “ De Oratore,” and deserves to be placed by the side of 
Crichton’s Paduan advertisement. The documents clearly followed 
a recognised formula, and in these two cases their terms are almost 
identical. Niegoseuski, in order to give lasting proof of his gratitude 
to his friends at Venice, offers to discuss positive and scholastic 
philosophy, all Aristotle, and mathematics, and to answer objections 
in hexameters or pentameters. “The conference will open,” the 
last sentence runs, “in the Cathedral of St. John and Paul, on 
the afternoon of the Feast of the Purification”—in the very place, 
be it noted, where Crichton essayed what Aldus describes as his 
first great dialectical tournament.! 


' If Oliver Goldsmith is to be trusted, these disputations between native professors 
and wandering students were corfimon features of university life in Italy and 
France in the last century. George Primrose, the eldest son of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, when relating his adventures in Goldsmith’s famous romance (chap. 
xx.), tells how he was left to his own resources at Leghorn, and, being unable any 
longer to make a livelihood out of his skill in music, ‘acquired another talent 
which answered my purpose as well, and this was a skill in disputation.” ‘In 
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How barren of any useful result, how inimical to the interest of 
real learning, and how unsatisfactory a test of a man’s true know- 
ledge and capacity, must these discussions have proved! It is 
impossible that fruitful questions of philosophy should be satis- 
factorily solved in a few hours’ wrangle in the presence of a 
tumultuous crowd of students. The laws of the prize ring cannot be 
logically applied to learned controversy. When, moreover, one of 
the disputants was a handsome and conceited boy who was expected 
by his friends to display his facility in improvising verse at the 
same time as he refuted this or that scheme of scholasticism, 
men of sound judgment can rarely have been seriously impressed 
by the exhibition. It is quite conceivable that in the pedantic 
disputation a quick-witted youth might at times confound a 
muddleheaded senior whose intellect had grown sluggish in the 
gloom of libraries tenanted only by the schoolmen, but the natural 
effect of such delusive victories must have been to engender 
in the conqueror coxcombry and priggishness)s We do not 
believe that Boccalini and his friends were justified in ranking 
Crichton with itinerant mountebanks, but we agree with them that 
academic challenges of the medizval or renaissance pattern never 
gained their author admittance even to the lowest slopes of 
Parnassus. 

Aldus has little to say of Crichton’s athletic prowess, and his 
remarks merely remind the intelligent reader that every well- 
educated youth of the day was a horseman and fencer. Of his 
powers of improvisation Aldus speaks with greater confidence, 
and of his beauty and youth with obvious knowledge. Extant 
portraits in Scotland confirm Aldus’s description of his handsome 
countenance. And we are not prepared to contest that Crichton 
exhibited unusual powers of memory. On this point alone we have 
contemporary corroboration.' A physician, Bartolommeo Burchelati, 
living at Treviso, near Venice, issued in 1583 “Seven Dialogues on 
Epitaphs” (Zpitaphiorum dialogi septem). One of Burchelati’s 
dramatis persone excites general admiration by his ready memory, 
whereupon another calls to mind that he has seen Crichton, and 


all the foreign universities and convents,” Primrose continues, ‘‘ there are upon 
certain days philosophical theses maintained against every adventitious disputant ; 
for which, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in 
money, a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this manner, therefore, I fought 
my way towards England.” The passage becomes more interesting when we 
bear in mind that, according to Goldsmith’s biographers, George Primrose’s 
adventures were literally reproduced from Goldsmith’s own experiences. 

' For this reference I am indebted to Mores and Quer.es, 3rd ser. viii. 85, 86. 
T2 
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notes that “nothing that the Scotchman reads over once, ho 
matter what the amount of matter, nor what the number of words, 
letters, works, or volumes, does he forget or hesitate at all in repeat- 
ing.” It is curious to note that Ghilini, an Italian admirer of 
another precocious Scotchman, Thomas Dempster, who was a few 
years Crichton’s junior, described Dempster’s power of memory 
in the same words. But the fact cannot invalidate Burchelati’s 
evidence. When, however, we have credited Crichton with this 
faculty, we have urged his only solid claim to rank in any respect 
above the herd of wandering students of his time and race. 

Crichton’s career increases in complexity as it nears conclusion. 
We have seen that at the beginning of 1581 he was in Padua, and 
that in June he was a second time in Venice. There is no evidence 
as to how he spent 1582, but in November 1583 Aldus believed him 
dead. The printer then inscribed his edition of Cicero’s “ De 
Universitate ” to his memory, and his edition of Cicero’s “ Aratus” to 
Niegoseuski,” his Polish pvofégé. In both he gives rhetorical vent 
to his grief, and names July 3 as the fatal date. There can be 
no doubt as to his meaning. In his lines to Crichton’s memory he 
uses the phrases, “We have been deprived of thee by an untimely 
death ;’—“ Who does not mourn thee dead ?”—*“ Would to God thou 
wert yet alive !”—‘ God grant that thy lot above may be the consum- 
mation of heavenly felicity, as on earth thou wert ever attached to all 
that was divine !”—“O melancholy day, the 3rd of July!” The 
book containing this elegy appeared in November 1583. Tytler 
would thus seem to have very good ground for positively asserting 
that Crichton died July 3, 1583. 

Aldus gives no hint of the manner of Crichton’s death. But 
other writers are less reticent. The earliest and most important 
witness on the subject has hitherto been overlooked. In 1601 
Thomas Wright gave a strange instance of “ precipitance,” as he 
termed it, in his “ Passions of the Mind,” which was dedicated to 
Shakespeare’s Earl of Southampton.' The story ran as follows : 

I remember that when I was in Italy there was a Scottish gentleman of 
most rare and singular parts, who wasa retainer toa duke of that country ; he 
was a singular good scholar, and as good a soldier. It chanced one night the 
young prince, either upon some spleen or false suggestion or to try the Scot’s 
valour, met him in a place where he was wont to haunt, resolving either to kill, 
wound, or beat him, and for this effect conducted with him two of the best 


fencers he could find ; the Scot had but one friend with him ; in fine, a quarrel 
is picked ; they all drew, the Scot presently ran one of the fencers through and 





1 A reference to this book, although to a later edition than that of 1601, was 
first given in Notes and Queries. 
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killed him in a trice. With that he bended his face to the prince, who, fearing 
lest that which was befallen his fencer might happen upon himself, he exclaimed 
out instantly that he was the prince, and therefore willed him to look about him 
what he did. The Scot, perceiving well what he was, fell down upon his knees 
demanding pardon at his hands, gave the prince his naked rapier, who no sooner 
had received it but with the same sword he ran him through to death. 


All here is anonymous, but it will soon appear that Crichton, 
although his reputation was not wide enough to have made his name 
familiar to the English story-teller, was in all probability the victim 
of this encounter. Two years later (1603) John Johnstone, an ardent 
panegyrist of his countrymen, wrote in Latin that Crichton had been 
killed at Mantua by a son of the duke in a nocturnal brawl, and that 
Mantua was his sepulchre. In 1609 Adam Abernethy, another of 
Scotland’s Latin poets, repeated Johnstone’s story. About 1625 
David Buchanan, a Scotchman who lived chiefly in France, in a brief 
notice of Crichton written in Latin prose, supplied the same informa- 
tion and something more. The princely murderer, we are here told, 
was Crichton’s pupil, to whom he had been recommended by Pope 
Clement VIII., and Crichton, at the time of his death, was thirty 
years old. Buchanan insists that before going to Mantua, Crichton 
visited Rome, and excited such general admiration that his portrait 
was placed in the Vatican library after the murder. These state- 
ments of Buchanan lack corroboration. Dempster, the continental 
professor, whose Scottish biographies omit nothing that confers honour 
on their subjects, wrote independently about Crichton at the same 
time, and knew no more than Johnstone and Abernethy. Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, in 1652, was the first to pen a circumstantial record of 
Crichton’s exploits at Mantua. Urquhart’s story, it is obvious, belongs 
for the most part to the domain of romance, but the general favour it 
has found with Crichton’s serious biographers necessitates some 
critical examination. Briefly told, Urquhart’s story runs thus: 

On Crichton’s arrival at the court of the Duke of Mantua he 
performed “a magnanimous act... to the honour not only of 
his own, but to the eternal renown also of the whole Isle of Britain.” 
An Italian fencer, who had travelled through Europe challenging all 
nations to fight with him and always killing his men, was repeating 
his performances at Mantua. “Three of the most notable cutters in 
the world ” had already accepted his challenge, and each had been 
rewarded by dying at the bravo’s hands in the presence of the 
Mantuan court. “The-never-too-much-to-be-admired Crichton ” 
could neither eat nor drink till he had given this champion a taste of 
his quality. A duel was quickly arranged, and the renowned duellist, 
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in the presence of a great crowd of spectators, soon fell dead at the 
Scotchman’s feet. The Italian civilly confessed “his comfort in 
dying was that he could not die by the hand of a braver man. After 
the uttering of which words,” the author proceeds in his most Rabe- 
laisian vein, “ he expired, with the shrill clarions of trumpets, thunder 
of artillery, bethwacked beating of drums, universal clapping of 
hands, and loud acclamations of joy for so glorious a victory ; the 
air above them was so rarefied by the extremity of the noise and 
vehement sound, dispelling the thickest and most condensed parts 
thereof, that . . . the very sparrows and other flying fowls were 
said to fall to the ground for want of air enough to uphold them in 
their flight.” 

Crichton’s popularity grew rapidly. When carnival arrived, he 
undertook to entertain the ducal court. A stage was set up in the 
palace and he represented “the conditions of all manner of men. . . 
from the overweening monarch to the peevish swain, through all the 
intermediate degrees of the superficial courtier, proud warrior, dis- 
sembling churchman, doting old man, cozening lawyer, lying traveller, 
covetous merchant, rude seaman, pedantic scholar, amorous shepherd, 
envious artisan, vainglorious master, and tricky servant.” For five 
hours he entertained his patrons, improvising fitting speeches for 
each character, and assuming the fitting costumes. Details are given 
of “the jeers, squibs, flouts, bulls, quips, taunts, whims, jests, clinches, 
gibes, mocks, jerks, with all the several kinds of equivocations and 
other sophistical caprices that could properly be adapted to the 
person by whose representation he intended to inveigle the company 
into a fit of mirth.” The performance over, Crichton went home 
with a lady of the court who had already attracted the affection of 
the duke’s son. The authors of the “‘ Arabian Nights” are not more 
explicit in their accounts of their heroes’ amours than is Urquhart in 
his description of this visit. Suddenly masked revellers, led by the 
son of the Duke of Mantua, demand admission to the lady’s house. 
A page attempts to bar their entrance, but they insist on the rights of 
carnival-mongers to make themselves disagreeable and will not be 
denied. Crichton hears the riot, faces the drunken band, and is 
killed by the prince, who does not recognise him, under the same 
circumstances as those already related by Wright of “a Scottish 
gentleman of most rare and singular parts.” On perceiving that 
Crichton is his victim, the prince endeavours to kill himself, and the 
duke, his father, threatens to hang him. The Mantuan court is 
ordered to wear mourning for nine months; a public funeral is 
decreed ; the lady is pensioned by the court; poets and painters do 
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what they can to immortalise the dead man, while the murderer 
soon dies of remorse. ‘The verity of this story,” Urquhart concludes, 
‘“‘T have here related concerning this incomparable Crichton may be 
certified by above two thousand men yet living who have known him, 
‘and, truly, of his acquaintance there had been a far greater number, 
but that before he was thirty-two years of age he was killed as you 
have heard.” Urquhart wrote nearly seventy years after the event, 
so that his reference to two thousand witnesses is a patent jest. 
His history clearly incorporates the rumoured details of Crichton’s 
death, which had been accepted by Wright, Johnstone, Abernethy, 

3uchanan, and Dempster, but where he travels beyond their record, 
he is easily convicted of romancing. There is not a syllable else- 
where to confirm the bombastic story of Crichton’s duel and impro- 
vised comedy. The former reads like a too ingenious gloss on 
Wright’s mention of the fencers who were employed by the prince to 
assault the Scotchman. The improvised comedy is a form of enter- 
tainment indigenous to Italy, and rarely practised except by Italians. 
The total silence of Mantuan chroniclers respecting Crichton’s death 
disposes of the official demonstrations with which it is associated in 
Urquhart’s pages. Assuming that Crichton’s visit to Mantua is proved, 
it cannot have terminated later than 1586. At that time the duke’s 
only son was Vincenzo di Gonzaga, who, so far from dying immediately 
of remorse, succeeded his father in 1587, and lived till 1612. 

The difficulties surrounding Crichton’s death are increased by 
questions of chronology. Aldus, who should have known the truth, 
distinctly states, as we have seen, that he died on July 3, 1583, but he 
supplies no other details. Those who insist that Crichton was killed 
at Mantua do not venture to determine the date with any precision. 
Johnstone suggests 1581—a palpable error, and Buchanan says that 
Crichton was thirty when he died—a statement which would give 
1590 as the year of his death. Urquhart in the gaiety of his heart 
advances the theory that Crichton lived through thirty-two years, 
which defers his end to 1592, but this date is easily proved to be out 
of the question. 

It is perplexing, in the presence of Aldus’s distinct assertion, 
to learn that Crichton himself declares, in no less than four 
volumes of his own writing, that he was alive in Milan late in 1584 
and early in 1585. None of these books have been pressed before 
into the service of the Scot’s biography ; two of them have escaped 
the notice of the bibliographers ; but genuine copies of all are in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum. The visit to Milan is thus 
a new fact in Crichton’s history. 
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Cardinal Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, died November 4, 1584, 
and no sooner was the breath out of his body than an elegy giving a 
very just and detailed account of his virtues was published at Milan, 
bearing the name of James Crichton the Scotchman on the title-page 
as author. Crichton claimed personal acquaintance with the dead 
prelate, a man of culture and the friend of Aldus, who had visited 
him in 1582. To Aldus, therefore, Crichton doubtless owed his 
introduction. The elegy was avowedly written by request of 
Giovanni Antonio Magio, to whom Crichton elsewhere addressed an 
epigram. In December 1584 Gaspar Visconti succeeded Borromeo 
in the archbishopric of Milan, and Crichton issued a congratulatory 
ode. In the concluding line Crichton describes himself as “ born 
on the Scottish confines of the Arctic shore,” so that his identity is in- 
disputable. In the same year (1584) he also published at Milan a 
courtier’s conventional ode on the marriage of Charles Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy, and in March 1585 issued the only known collected 
edition of his Latin poems. 

The title-page of the fourth volume is worth noting, tedious as 
it is. It begins thus: “The Judgment of James Crichton, the 
Scotchman, dedicated to the most wise and noble Sforza Brivius, 
minister of the chief royal treasury of Milan, concerning the authority 
and renown of the Muses and of the specially illustrious poets, 
defended by the same in both prose and verse,” to which, we are 
told, methods of studying poetry and various elegant poems are added. 
Two epigrams, one in Latin and the other in Greek, by the author 
in praise of himself follow, together with the printer’s name, place, and 
date. The opening prose dedication to Brivius (dated from Milan, 
March 1, 1585) repeats Crichton’s old story of his desertion of his 
native land in the service of the Muses. Epigrams and verses on 
poetry, rhetoric, misers, wicked men, careless versifiers, charity, and 
parasites alternate in succeeding pages with the poet’s address to a 
fool, a discussion about justice between a poet and painter, and 
panegyrics on Francisco Cicereio, a professor of belles-lettres at 
Milan, on Sforza’s two sons, Giovanni Baptista and Cesar, and the 
like. Many of the pieces are careless improvisations ; some of the 
sentiments are precociously cynical, but there is no poetry in any of 
the stanzas, and many collections of Latin verse written by English- 
men leave Crichton’s volume very far behind. The book, however, 
shows that at Milan, in March 1585, Crichton was receiving from 
Brivius and his sons, and from one or two of the Milanese professors, 
similar courtesies to those which he had experienced at Venice and 
Padua, 
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Nothing further is known ef Crichton’s career, but we have learned 
enough to confute Aldus’s statement that Crichton died on July 3, 1583. 
How Aldus came to make the mistake, and when Crichton really did 
die are inquiries not readily settled. A false report of Crichton’s 
death may have reached Venice in 1583, and may account for Aldus’s 
misapprehension. If Aldus ever learned his error he clearly did not 
think it worth while to correct it. His writings make no mention 
whatever of Crichton after the address to his memory penned in 
November 1583. In 1585 Aldus removed to Bologna, and to Pisa 
in 1586, where he became professor of belles-lettres. Change of 
scene and occupation may easily have thrust Crichton out of his 
memory. As we might expect in the case of so impressionable a 
gentleman, his affections were very short-lived. Had Crichton heard 
that his friend and patron was lamenting his supposed death at the 
moment that he was paying and receiving compliments at Milan, he 
would surely have done what he could to inform Aldus that he was 
still alive. Otherwise we must credit the admirable Scot with a total 
lack of friendly feeling, or must suppose that he had reasons for 
desiring to summarily close his connection with his Venetian patrons. 

But while Aldus’s dates are indefensible, the many early references 
which we have cited regarding Crichton’s murder at Mantua make 
out a prima facie case for the truth of that story. All of it may not be 
literal fact. Rumour is proverbially a liar, and it may be that the 
murderous assault was not fatal, that it was perpetrated before 
Crichton put in an appearance at Milan, and that it inspired Aldus’s 
lamentations. But in that case we might expect some reference to it 
in the books which Crichton issued at Milan. 

On the whole it seems unlikely that Crichton survived 1586— 
the year after he published his poems at Milan. His father died 
shortly before that date, and much land was entailed upon the 
elder son. But there is nothing to show that James Crichton ever 
succeeded to any part of it. We know that in 1591 the younger 
brother Robert was in full legal possession of all; by that date, there- 
fore, James’s death must have been proved in Scotland. In a matter 
where conjecture alone is possible, we incline to the belief that 
Crichton died either late in 1585, or early in 1586, aged twenty-five 
or twenty-six, and that Mantua has a better claim than any other city 
to be honoured as his burial-place. 

Crichton must be judged by what he achieved in Genoa, Venice, 
Padua and Milan. All other knowledge of his exploits is denied the 
serious student of history. At Paris, Rome, and Mantua he distinguished 
himself only in fable. His place in history is not difficult to define, 
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Compared with other well-trained youths of his generation, his power of 
memory is the sole characteristic that substantially lifts him above his 
contemporaries. His was an age in which the ideal education aimed 
at physical as well as mental perfection, and as Sir Philip Sidney was 
nearly approached by many other Englishmen, so Crichton doubtless 
had his rivals in Scotland. Even his mnemonic capacity, although rarely 
paralleled, has been surpassed. Cardinal Mezzofanti, from his youth 
upwards, and Bidder, the calculating boy, from the age of six, dis- 
played more complex powers, and their lives are more valuable in 
the sight of men of science because details of their peculiar aptitude 
are on record. That they should be forgotten by the multitude, while 
Crichton’s name is still on every lip, is a testimony to the influence of 
clamour on history. Aldus shouted his praises of Crichton loudly 
enough to arrest general attention, and none troubled themselves to 
inquire whether his cause justified his noisy tones. When the 
sound of his voice was dying away Urquhart took up his message, and 
gave it new and more startling utterance. He roared out in his 
Rabelaisian dialect that Scotland’s chief glory was none other than 
the Admirable Crichton. The type of man (with a difference) was 
still familiar to his hearers, yet lacked a distinctive appellation. To 
transfer the proper name to the familiar species was the natural effect 
of Urquhart’s strenuous effort. Crichton’s reputation is thus only in 
a slight degree historical. It is the mingled product of conventional 
and meaningless panegyric, of grotesque national pride, and of a 
picturesque habit of popular speech. 
SIDNEY L. LEE. 
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MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 


MONG savage tribes some very strange rules of etiquette appear 
to govern the matrimonial relationship. Convention prevents 
a Yoruba wife from either speaking to, or even seeing her husband, 
if it can be avoided, and the rude Aleutian islanders have the same 
regulation about speaking. In parts of the Fiji Islands a husband 
and wife, if they wish to meet, must meet in secret; a similar secrecy 
is or was obligatory among the Circassians, and even among the 
Hottentots. But the African kingdom of Futa bears off the palm in 
these respects, if an old traveller is to be credited, who assures us 
that wives there were so bashful as never to let their husbands see 
them without a veil for three years after their marriage. 

The same sort of feeling is manifest in other curious customs. 
Among the Esquimaux, even in cases where the course of true love 
ran its smoothest and accorded fully with parental settlements, certain 
old women had to be sent, to drag the bride forcibly to her husband’s 
hut, she being obliged under the penalty of an ill name to “ make as 
if it went against the grain and as if she were much ruffled at it.” A 
Kamschadal girl (and the people of Kamschatka are among the 
rudest of the earth), however well disposed she may be to her future 
spouse, makes it a point of honour to pretend to refuse him, and the 
form of force on his side and of resistance on hers has in any case 
to be regularly performed. And the wild tribe, the Hos of India, 
regard it as the correct thing for a wife to run away from her husband 
and to tell her friends that she neither loves him nor will ever see him 
again, whilst he in his turn is expected to display great anxiety for his 
loss, and when he has found his wife after diligent search, to carry 
her home again by main force. 

It is fair to infer, therefore, that what has been called the symbol 
or form of capture in marriage, that is, the simulated display of force 
on the husband’s part and of resistance on the wife’s, belongs in some 
degree to the order of ideas of decorum illustrated by the preceding 
facts. To put such an explanation altogether out of court, as Mr. 
MacLennan did at the outset of his discussion on Primitive Marriage, 
is to ignore the evidence of travellers and eye-witnesses in all parts 
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of the world, of witnesses whose testimony is saved, by the remoteness 
of the different localities they visited, from the suspicion of any taint 
of collusion, and who were in all respects competent to judge. 

Then again, the feeling of dutiful affection to her parents enters 
into the feigned resistance of the bride more than has always been 
noticed. Mr. White, for instance, describing in 1844 the modern cere- 
mony of betrothal among the Turks, says: “‘It is considered highly deco- 
rous and in perfect good taste for the affianced girl to weep, lament, 
and feign extreme repugnance to a ceremony tending to separate 
her from her parents.” In Livonia formerly at the betrothal ceremony 
of the rich, propriety so strongly demanded that the bride should show 
some reluctance to utter the consenting “ Yes,” that it would often 
take the officiating clergyman half an hour to draw from her that 
important little word. In Russia, the bride in the midst of the 
preparations for the nuptial feast addresses words of regret and 
sorrow to her parents, and with real or feigned tears and lament- 
ations, only leaves her home to go to church under the compulsion 
of actual force. And a traveller in China once saw a girl “with 
difficulty torn from the embraces of her parents,” before being 
locked up in the sedan-chair in which she was to be transferred to 
her husband. 

If such was the case in the middle strata of civilisation, much 
more would it be so in the lower strata, where a woman’s liberty 
ends completely at her marriage, and little but toil and hardship is 
in store for her. And it is easy to see how the same feeling of a 
bride’s duty towards her parents would extend to her whole family, 
village, or tribe, so that it would be unbecoming in her to leave 
it without at least some semblance of regret, which would amply 
justify all her people in taking her part, and in at least playing at 
defending her from the man who comes to fetch away the chattel 
he has bought. Hence we find in most cases that it is not only 
the wife’s parents but all her people who unite in making the office 
of bridegroom as actually or ostensibly unpleasant as possible. There 
ensues a mock fight between the two sides, a fight sometimes serious 
enough to involve a real trial of strength and courage. Among as 
many as nine of the wild tribes of India marriage still retains this 
form of forcible abduction—among the Gonds, the Bheels, the Kattis, 
the Kols, the Oraons, the Khonds, the Meches, the Cacharese, and 
the Gipsies. 

Among the Indian Garos the custom takes a curiously inverted 
form. Proposals for marriage coming from the female side, the duty 
of resistance devolves upon the husband, The bride and her friends 
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have to go for him, and he has to play the part of the fugitive from 
matrimony. When they have caught him they take him to the bride’s 
house, in spite of the resistance of his parents, and of their counter- 
feited grief and lamentations. It may be thought that the Garos 
follow this practice out of pure contrariness and a wilful wish to 
deviate from the common habits of mankind. But, if so, they have 
not succeeded, though doubtless they are not aware that the Ahitas 
of the Philippine Islands have in this respect a similar title to origin- 
ality of custom. 

But to return to the more normal forms of marriage by capture. 
The so-called form is often a very stern reality, as shown by the case 
of the Kamschadal Jrétendu, who, after a seven years’ endeavour to 
carry off his affianced bride from her female bodyguard, found him- 
self still a bachelor and a cripple to boot. ‘The struggle is seldom 
indeed of so serious a nature, but it is in very many cases so far from 
being feigned, as alleged, that it often ends for a woman in an 
effectual escape from a match she contemplates with disfavour. It 
will seem a little absurd to talk of the custom as a symbol of a pre- 
existing system of marriage by capture, when we see in how many of 
the stock instances of the symbol a successful flight or concealment 
on the woman’s part, or a successful struggle on her part or on that 
of her friends, puts a recognised end to the contract that had been 
made for her hand, and confers on her a kind of legal release. 

Thus, among the extinct Tasmanians, ‘f a girl passed a certain 
number of trees without being overtaken by her husband, she was 
rightfully rid of him. The traveller Clarke was assured that among 
the Kalmucks it never happened that a girl who was mounted on 
horseback to fly from her fiancé was overtaken and caught by him 
unless she meant to marry him ; and in Wales, also, a successful 
gallop on horseback often enabled a woman to escape from a husband 
she disliked. Earle again adds to his description of the struggle 
customary among the Maoris, quoted by Sir John Lubbock: “ It 
sometimes happens that she (the bride) secures her retreat into her 
father’s house, and the lover loses all chance of ever obtaining her ;” 
and he connects the resistance of the women with their “ decided 
aversion to marriage.” Among the Malay Peninsular tribes, a circle 
is formed for the pursuit of the bride by the bridegroom, and if he 
fails to catch her, he loses all claim to her possession. 

Often, again, the woman’s fate depends, not upon flight, but upon 
a game of hide-and-seek. Among the Oleepas of California, unless 
the man finds the woman twice out of thrice, she is none of his, so 
that if she dislikes him, nothing is easier for her than to escape from 
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her fate. Among a Philippine tribe, the husband’s claim is destroyed 
if he fails to find his bride in the woods between sunrise and sunset. 
A Fuegian, after he has worked for the parents of a girl and obtained 
the consent of her relations, must succeed in carrying her off ; but, to 
escape from him, she has only to hide in the woods till he is tired 
and gives up the search. 

In all these instances the custom exists or is retained as a sort of 
corrective of that system of marriage by purchase which universally 
prevails wherever the custom of capture, in form or reality, has been 
noticed. In this fact we touch on the fundamental and primary 
explanation of the custom under discussion. ‘The purchase of a wife 
of course takes many forms, but the act of purchase is there, even 
where the rude Fuegian helps to make a canoe or to prepare a sealskin 
for the parents of the girl he wishes to espouse. Where a woman is 
valued for the work she performs (and with savages she does the 
greater part of all work), compensation to her parents for the loss of 
her services is only reasonable, and marriage naturally takes the form 
of barter. Hence the practice of infant betrothal enters into habits 
of savages of as low type as most of the Australian tribes, and the 
girl’s destiny is fixed for her often from birth, subject only to some 
such exhibitions of strength or cunning on her part as those of which 
illustrations have been given. 

But at any rate her destiny is fixed for her, whether in infancy or 
at maturity. A marriage is a commercial arrangement primarily, and 
has been so far as the light of history goes back. As such it comes 
into conflict with the arrangements of nature, with the obvious conse- 
quences. The man must often use force to enjoy the benefit of his 
bargain, and even then the resistance of his bride may defeat the 
agreement between himself and her parents. A Mandingo native is 
allowed, by the social laws of his country, to seize on a girl as his 
slave who refuses to fall in with a match made for her by her parents; 
and among several American tribes the violent dislike of a girl to her 
purchaser often compels him to carry her off by force. Even then he 
does not always prevail ; for we are told of a Patagonian tribe, where 
a wife, dragged in spite of her resistance to her husband’s hut, often 
plagues him so much that he is only too glad to get rid of her by selling 
her to the more favoured individual on whom she may have fixed her 
affections. But about all this there is no form ; it is hard and stern 
reality, flowing from the most natural causes. 

In a condition of society where daughters are a subject of barter, 
and where a man’s chance of a wife is consequently measured by his 
possessions, nothing of course would be commoner than for women 
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to be carried off with their own good-will, and for the man to come 
to subsequent terms with her parents or belongings. This is so 
common a custom that it probably lies at the root of the whole 
matter. The Meches, an Indian tribe, set great value on their 
daughters as sources of wealth to them in the marriage market ; and 
marriage with them is said always to take the form of forcible abduc- 
tion, the arrangement of price between the husband and his parents- 
in-law being settled some days afterwards. So with the Cacharese ; 
the bridegroom goes with his friends to obtain forcible possession of 
his wife, her friends affecting surprise and engaging in a mock fight 
with the bridegroom’s party. The husband then gives them a feast, 
and conciliates his father-in-law with a money present. So again 
with the Hos ; they at one time placed so high a price in cattle on 
their daughters’ hands, that forcible abductions became the only 
possible portal to matrimony. In such cases terms of purchase had 
to be settled by arbitrators ; but at last it became necessary to check 
the evil of constant abductions by fixing, with general consent, the 
price in cattle that could be legally asked for a wife. 

There is scarcely a part of the world in which the practice of 
abduction first and settlement afterwards is not or has not been 
prevalent. It prevails, on Mr. MacLennan’s own showing, among 
four of the communities whom he cited as observing the symbol of 
marriage by capture, namely, among the Kalmucks, the Circassians, 
the Kirghiz, and the Nogay Tartars. It prevails in Afghanistan, 
Bokhara, and Sumatra, having in the latter country, as it also had in 
India, a legal name as well as legal recognition. It prevails in Bali 
Islands, between New Guinea and Java, no less than among the 
Mirdites in European Turkey. It prevailed 200 years ago in Poland, 
Lithuania, and parts of Prussia, where, even though the man’s father 
selected his daughter-in-law, Signor Gaya thus wrote of it: “ L’on 
ne les épouse qu’aprés les avoir fait ravir par deux parens de 1’époux, 
et l'on demande ensuite le consentement du pére pour le mariage.” 

Lastly, such cases of sham abduction prevailed in Ireland quite 
recently, if they do not still. Inglis’s account is as follows, in 1834. 
“The boy and the girl are agreed, but the girl’s relations being 
dissentient, owing to her being an heiress, and entitled to a better 
match, it is made up between the young people that the girl shall be 
carried away by apparent force. The youth makes known the case to 
his friends, and collects a number of associates ; they come during 
the night to the house of the girl, force open the door, seize 
upon the maid, who, though nothing loth, screams and makes all the 
Opposition in her power, place her on horseback, and after escort- 
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ing her a sufficient distance, deliver her over to the boy on whose 
account the abduction was got up,” and who, it may be supposed, 
loses no time in settling it with her relations. 

Thus the instances are fairly numerous in which the form of 
capture resolves itself simply into a method of bringing parents to 
reasonable terms in communities where the price of a wife has 
become extortionate. This explanation covers so many cases, that 
it may fairly be suspected to be the true one in other cases 
where it is not specifically mentioned. It disposes so satisfactorily 
of a large number of marriage customs, of which abduction is the 
principal ceremony, that the remaining number to be explained are 
comparatively few, whilst they are also capable of being brought 
within it, if they should ever chance to be more fully examined. 

But it would appear, as in the cases quoted from Gaya, that 
the act of abduction is performed, and the father’s consent asked, 
even when the father himself has been the principal agent in the 
affair. This shows how a custom that must have begun in defeat 
of a parent’s plans came to be continued even when the parent 
was a consenting party, and terms of price could be settled be- 
fore and not after a marriage had taken place. We may suppose 
a golden age when there was little difficulty at all in coming to 
terms ; then a period when a rise in price led to frequent abduc- 
tions and all sorts of stratagems. A sort of legal sanction came 
to be attached to successful abductions and the subsequent agree- 
ment about price. It was the only possible escape from endless feuds 
and wars. ‘Then again, as times improved, and it became possible to 
agree beforehand on the price of a wife, it is conceivable that the 
act of abduction, recognised thitherto as conferring in some sense a 
legal title, should have still been recognised as an element essential 
to the validity of a marriage, and therefore that it should have 
survived in such grotesque ceremonies of force and resistance as have 
been abundantly related. Other feelings also would tend to keep 
such ceremonies from perishing, feelings of what was due to decorum, 
or of what was dutiful to parents and friends ; such feelings, in 
short, as have been proved to be connected with the custom in 
several of the instances quoted in illustration. 

The hypothesis therefore that there was a period in the history 
of humanity when all marriage was by capture is entirely unneces- 
sary, the facts which supported that hypothesis admitting of an easier 
and more natural explanation. 

The hypothesis in question has also the further disadvantage of 
supposing in the past a state of things which has no existence in 
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the present, and of postulating other causes than any of which we 
have actual experience. We are asked to believe that the custom 
of female infanticide was once so common, and that there was so 
strong a prejudice against marriages within the same tribe, that in a 
world where intertribal warfare was constant, the capture of a wife 
from another tribe was the only possible way of obtaining one ; and 
we are further to believe that of this condition of society such cases 
of mock capture as we have mentioned are both a proof and a 
relic. 

But if female infanticide was ever so common as this theory 
supposes, how did one tribe that was dependent for its wives on 
an extra-tribal supply, find another in which women were more 
numerous than at home? And if it found such a tribe, a tribe 
that did not destroy its female offspring, how did that tribe arrange 
its marriages? Would it too have tied itself to obtain wives only 
by capture from other tribes, or would it not quite as probably 
have been content to obtain them in the more sensible way of 
agreement and purchase? If so, would not marriage by purchase 
have been as early a system as marriage by capture ; and, if that 
be granted, may not the former have preceded the latter, leading 
to inevitable abductions and elopements, as the laws of human 
nature had predetermined that it should lead, and as the facts of 
experience prove that it always has led, from Ireland to far Cathay ? 


J. A. FARRER. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE IMMATERIAL 
IN NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


ATERIALISM, or that view of nature which considers all 
phenomena as the manifestation and development of the 
inherent properties of matter, and of matter alone, seems to the 
writer to be altogether unsatisfactory. Doubtless it has served a good 
end in its time by withdrawing the philosophic mind from conjectures 
about the possibilities of the immaterial to the observation and con- 
templation of the material phenomena by which they were surrounded, 
a most desirable change in the stage to which our knowledge had 
until recently reached. But now the conditions are altered. The 
strides that we have made, and the checks we have ericountered, 
should enable us to judge, and not merely to guess, whether matter is 
or is not capable of itself, and by itself, of producing phenomena. 

By the investigations I have referred to we have gained an 
enormous amount of knowledge of the laws by which the universe is 
governed, and of detailed information as to the effects of the inter- 
action of these laws, and thus much that was chaotic to our minds 
has become intelligible. We have learned the law of gravitation, and 
by its aid have weighed the starry firmament in a balance, and have 
found it governed by the same laws which govern our own system. 
We have learned the laws of light, and they have confirmed the 
conclusions we drew from the law of gravitation by showing us that 
the substance of the stars also resembles those substances with which 
we are acquainted. We have learned the laws of electricity and 
magnetism, and have applied our knowledge with marvellous success. 
We have learned something of the laws of life and vital development 
which has thrown a wondrous light upon the past, and opened a 
prophetic vision of the future of our race. But what do we know of 
gravitation, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, chemical action, and 
life, or even of matter itself? The fundamental problems in every 
branch of science are as inscrutable as ever, and in their presence 
materialism is utterly and completely baffled. 
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When we regard the magnificent results of our investigations 
along material lines we are naturally inclined to hope that the barrier 
may be pushed further back by the same instrumentality, but when 
we contemplate these absolute and impenetrable checks which have 
withstood the assault of the whole scientific world until this day, and 
show no sign of giving way, we should at least be prepared to admit 
that there may be more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in the materialist’s philosophy. 

Let us consider this material philosophy more closely. What is 
it and what does it involve? It would have us believe that not only 
gross matter, in the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms with which we are 
so well acquainted, is matter, but that the ether of space, which is 
supposed to permeate ordinary matter, and to fill the realms of space, 
and to be the medium by which the light of suns and stars is con- 
veyed to us, is also matter. This philosophy cannot admit of any 
point in space unoccupied by matter, and it is even forced to the 
assumption that this ether is a solid body, and totally unlike a gas or 
liquid. 

But what do we know about ether, and what do we know about 
the grosser forms of matter? What are their points of resemblance, 
and what their differences ? 

Ordinary matter, whether in the solid, liquid, or gaseous state, is 
subject to the law of gravitation—it tends to congregate in masses— 
ether does not. Ordinary matter has limited extension, occupies 
limited space—ether apparently has infinite expansion, and can 
occupy the same space as masses of matter. Ordinary matter has 
inertia, it always presents resistance to force—ether apparently 
has none, and transmits force without any resistance or dissipation. 
Ordinary matter of every description is affected to a greater or less 
degree, according to its characteristic peculiarities, by heat, light, 
magnetism, electricity, and the chemical forces. Ether, though 
probably the medium of these forces, seems to be entirely unaffected 
by them, or, if affected, is affected in a totally different manner. 

The only resemblance between ether and ordinary matter, of which 
the writer is aware, is that both submit to the same mechanical laws, 
but with this difference, that ether submits absolutely and perfectly, 
whilst matter, as we have seen, always introduces into mechanical 
problems the disturbing elements of inertia, resistance, and friction. 
This important qualification entirely neutralises the force of the 
resemblance, and as we proceed we shall find that it even adds 
weight in the other scale by falling in with the alternative hypothesis. 

Then why call ether matter? We believe it is called matter 
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chiefly because materialists discovered it. They found their theory 
unworkable with ordinary matter ; they found proofs of the existence 
of something different from matter ; but so tenacious a hold had the 
material philosophy on their minds that they have persuaded them- 
selves, and would persuade others, that this ether must be a kind of 
matter, and they seem quite incapable of realising the absurdity of 
their position. That which they find necessary to fill the gaps in 
their material theory and to keep it from tumbling to pieces, that 
which displays no material properties whatever, cannot in their 
opinion be anything but matter. 

Let us at least keep an open mind upon this point, and consider 
what would be the result of regarding ether as what it appears to be, 
an immaterial entity having an actual physical existence, and subject 
to its own laws; for it would be as futile to attempt to explain 
phenomena by reference to a lawless ether as by reference to the gods 
of Olympus or witchcraft. 

We know very much more about ether than we did when every 
insoluble mystery was referred to its operations, and when it was very 
naturally a bugbear to the scientific mind. By the very investiga- 
tions previously referred to, the properties of ether have to a certain 
extent been determined. Heat, light, chemical action, magnetism, 
electricity, and we believe odour, are now regarded as vibrations of 
ether, having their origin in certain exciting material causes ; but if 
we trace these exciting material causes back to their ultimate causes, 
we find them in gravity and electricity. The falling together of the 
solar system in pursuance of the law of gravity is regarded as the 
ultimate cause of solar heat and light, and to the combined action of 
gravity, and its products heat and light, and of the kindred forces, 
electricity and magnetism, probabiy all inorganic chemical action 
will be traced. 

We therefore have gravity, electricity, matter, and ether as the 
ultimate factors in the problem of inorganic physics. Ether is 
regarded as the medium for the transmission of force, and to fulfil 
this function it must be sans gravity, sans friction, sans inertia ; it 
must extend as far as our instruments can reach, and must transmit 
vibrations without the slightest interruption. Had it any of those 
materiai characteristics which it lacks it could not perform its office. 

We also know much of the laws of the forces operating in this 
medium, and we must not stretch our imagination in any direction at 
variance with such laws. Now let us turn our attention to ether in 
action. A ray of heat is ether in a particular mode of vibration. 
The ray falls upon matter and sets the particles of matter in motion. 
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This usually produces a rise of temperature, accompanied by expansion 
of the substance. The immaterial entity ether in vibration produces 
motion of matter. In order to do this it must exert a pressure, and 
this is, we believe, the only difficulty in the question. How can the 
immaterial exert a pressure? We can only reply that if our senses 
do not mislead us it does so, and we would in turn ask what is 
pressure? And, strange to say, though pressure is one of the constant 
conditions of nature, there is no such word in the materialist’s 
vocabulary. It is a fact that will not come within the four corners of 
his philosophy, and he attempts to ignore it. A weight resting upon 
a table undoubtedly exerts a pressure uponit. If a finger be inserted 
between the weight and the table, though there be no fall, nothing 
but the resting weight, the owner of the finger, though he be a 
materialist, will soon become absolutely convinced that pressure is a 
stern reality ; but as there is no matter in motion, no energy at work, 
the materialist is baffled, just as he is baffled when he attempts an 
exposition of the cause of gravity or of the phenomena exhibited by 
a permanent magnet. 

We, however, have an open mind, and will admit the possibility 
of pressure being exerted by an immaterial entity, according to fixed 
laws; and we will follow out the idea, and if it should offer a satisfac- 
tory explanation of any of these fundamental problems we shall have 
the evidence of our understanding, in addition to that of our senses, 
in favour of our assumption that ether is immaterial. Let us apply 
this idea to the problem of gravitation. Le Sage tried to explain 
gravity as the result of bombarding atoms of infinitesimally refined 
matter, which he assumed to be travelling through space with equal 
force in all directions and at immense velocities. ‘Two masses of 
matter at a distance from one another would shield one another on 
their nearer sides from the particles which would otherwise travel in 
the lines between the two bodies, but their further sides would be 
exposed to the bombardment of the atoms in that line: there would 
thus be a greater amount of force impinging on the outer than on 
the inner sides, and the two bodies would be driven rather than 
attracted to each other. But, unfortunately, this does not explain 
all the facts. Were it correct, two disks, placed so as to expose 
their full surfaces to each other, would attract one another with as 
much force as two globes of the same circumference, for they would 
obstruct just the same number of bombarding atoms; but, as a matter 
of fact, they do not. 

If, however, instead of bombarding atoms you assume an im 
materia] ether exerting pressure in every direction, and matter capable 
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of presenting a limited degree of resistance to that pressure (for both 
of which assumptions we have, as pointed out before, the evidence 
of our senses, the only evidence we can have) the difficulty is over- 
come. Matter, by its resistance, absorbs and continues to absorb 
this pressure, which perhaps it converts into its extensive space 
occupying force, for we know that the extensive force is the con- 
comitant of what we call the attractive force, gravity. By this 
constant absorption the constant supply is constantly diminished. 
The absorption from the nearer sides of the two bodies, both drawing 
from the same limited area of space, would necessarily be more 
exhausfive than that from the further sides, from which each one only 
draws its supply. ‘This would result ina constant balance of pressure 
on the further sides, and, as the distance between the two bodies 
decreased, the balance of pressure would necessarily increase, 
according to the law of the inverse square of the distance. 

Ether we regard, therefore, as the source of gravity, and we will 
subsequently state our reasons for regarding it as the source, not 
merely the medium of electricity and magnetism ; but in connection 
with the subject of gravity, we would point out how this idea 
completes the theory of the conservation of energy, and converts 
it into that of the persistence of force as postulated by Herbert 
Spencer. 

The theory of the conservation of energy can make no account 
of the energy or force (as the writer would rather call it, notwith- 
standing the dictates of the materialists) which is constantly pouring 
from our sun and the other stars, and is apparently being dissipated 
throughout space. The consummation of the theory of the con- 
servation of energy would appear to be a total dissipation of energy, 
when all the matter of the universe pursuing the law of gravitation 
has congregated in one great mass, and has cooled down to the zero 
of temperature. This consummation, besides being provokingly 
contrary to his theory, must be a very unhappy one from a 
materialist’s point of view. Matter in one mass, life extinct, no more 
motion, all heat and light gone for ever, the zero of temperature, 
where all matter assumes the solid state, and no chemical action 
proceeds. A mere mass of dirt, and the materialist has nothing 
more to do with the life and force which has departed from it for 
ever. His soul is frozen in that frozen lump. But regarded from 
the opposing point of view, it is quite a different thing. The theory 
of the persistence of force is completed, and conforms to the great 
law of continuity. The immaterial is regarded as the source and 
origin of force and of life, and matter as a mere obstructive hindrance, 
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a Hill Difficulty, which is being gradually swept into one mass, when 
all the force and life inherent in the immaterial will return to its 
bourne, and have free and unfettered play in realms of space where 
friction and inertia are no longer known. 

Let us now turn our attention to the problem of the permanent 
magnet as perhaps the simplest, best known, and most fundamental 
problem in connection with the magnetic and electric force. 

An electro-magnet requires a constant current of electricity from 
which to draw its magnetic power. Directly the electric current 
ceases the magnetic attraction ceases. In this case a constant source 
of force is necessary. But a permanent magnet will sustain a weight 
against the attraction of gravitation for an indefinite period and 
without appreciable loss of power. How can this be accounted for? 
A constant exertion of force there must be, for gravity will not be 
overcome by nothing. From whence does the permanent magnet 
derive this force? We suggest the ether. Materialists suggest that 
it is a form or result of molecular attraction under magnetic influence, 
and is no more wonderful than the molecular attraction which 
sustains a weight hanging on a hook. They do not, however, assist 
us with an explanation of molecular attraction. 

The following quotation from Professor Clerk Maxwell’s article 
on Ether in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” will show the difficulty 
materialists meet with in connection with ether and magnetism : ! 

“We know,” he says, “that the magnetic force in the region in 
the neighbourhood of a magnet is maintained as long as the steel 
maintains its magnetisation, and as we have no reason to believe 
that a steel magnet would lose all its magnetisation by the mere 
lapse of time, we conclude that the molecular vortices do not require 
a continual expenditure of work in order to maintain their motion, 
and that, therefore, this motion does not necessarily involve dissipation 
of energy. No theory of the constitution of the ether has yet been 
invented which will account for such a system of molecular vortices 
being maintained for an indefinite time without their energy being 
gradually dissipated into that irregular agitation of the medium which 
in ordinary media is called heat.” 

As to this problem of the permanent magnet, we would, with 
great diffidence, offer the following suggestion, viz., that the magnetic 
force, like gravity, is inherent in the ether ; like gravity, it affects all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees (all matter being to some extent 

* Though by no means a materialist in the ordinary sense of the term, Clerk 


Maxwell regards the ether as of material composition, and thus finds himself in 
the difficulty he points out. 
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magnetic or diamagnetic), but, unlike gravity, it has the characteristic 
of polarity. Imagine magnetic force at play in space as we have 
imagined gravitative force. Matter presents obstruction as in the 
case of gravity, but the force is polar, and, like light when polarised 
by passing through a crystal, magnetic force is polarised by contact 
with the magnet, the positive vibrations being diverted to one end, 
and the negative vibrations to the other end of the magnet. This 
diversion of force upsets the balance of positive and negative 
vibration at the poles of the magnet, and produces the phenomena 
of polar attraction and repulsion. 

Dr. Pointing asserts that “‘the chief machinery of the electric 
current exists in the surrounding medium. It is from the medium 
that the energy of the current is derived, this energy coming in side- 
ways on to the wire. The wire plays, of course, an essential part, for 
without the breakdown of the strain in it there would soon be no 
relief of pressure, the back pressure of the medium would soon be 
equal to the forward pressure of the source of energy;”! and we 
regard this as a valuable confirmation of our hypothesis. 

As regards the relations between ether and vitality we would refer 
our readers to our paper on “The Continuity of Cellular Vitality,” 
in the number of this Magazine for October, 1887, and would 
mention the peculiar action of electricity in connection with the life- 
sustaining properties of oxygen and ozone respectively. The spon- 
taneous activity of life would certainly find a far more congenial 
origin in the restless source of force which we imagine ether to be, 
than in the inert and passive stuff called matter, which is entirely 
dependent upon ethereal impulses for the mechanical activities it 
displays in inorganic combinations. 

The assumption that ether is the source rather than the medium 
only of force, that matter is essentially an obstruction to force, and 
that the original inorganic forces are gravity and electricity, fairly 
falls in with, and would seem to throw an important light upon, 
Stokes’s curve of the elements, whereby he seeks to show that they 
arrange themselves in a sequence determined by their specific gravity 
and their electro-positive or negative characteristics. 

To recapitulate. We have pointed out that materialism offers no 
solution of fundamental problems ; that it has to call in the aid of 
ether to explain as much as it has done of natural phenomena; that 
the knowledge gained of the properties of matter and ether respec- 
tively would lead us to conclude, in the absence of other considera- 
tions, that ether is an immaterial entity, and enables us to judge of 

' Proceedings of Birmingham Philosophical Society, vol. v, pt. ii. p. 350. 
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the limits of the capacity of matter and ether respectively, and to 
restrain our imagination within due bounds ; that the great difficulty 
to be overcome is that of imagining pressure exerted by an im- 
material ether, and that, on the other hand, the hard fact, pressure, is 
inexplicable on a merely material basis. 

Assuming ether to be immaterial and capable of exerting pressure 
on matter, we applied the theory to the problem of gravitation with 
a satisfactory result, and saw, at the same time, how the incomplete 
theory of the conservation of energy was, by its aid, converted into 
the complete theory of the persistence of force, conforming to the 
great law of continuity. Applying the theory to the problem of the 
permanent magnet, we suggested an apparently satisfactory solution, 
and pointed out the difficulties of materialists. Applying it to the 
problem of life, we submit that it offers more probabilities for a solu- 
tion than any material theory can do. Except on the question of 
vitality, we have attributed to ether no powers and properties other 
than those which materialists have attributed to it. We have merely 
changed our point of view by regarding forces for which ether is con- 
sidered to be the medium as inherent in it. The evidence of our 
senses and our instruments, which have failed to detect any material 
properties in ether, is thus confirmed in the only way in which it can 
be confirmed, and in the only way in which it needs to be confirmed. 

The study of ether in its various manifestations, in its details 
and in its general aspects, will probably reveal much that now lies 
hidden. It may, perhaps, indorse the wisdom of the Seer who said, 
“Matter were it never so despicable is Spirit, the manifestation of 
Spirit : were it never so honourable can it be more? The thing 
visible, nay the thing imagined, the thing in any way conceived as 
visible, what is it but a garment, a clothing of the higher celestial 
Invisible, unimaginable, formless, dark with excess of bright.” ! 


H. M. GOODMAN. 


1 Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, chapter x. 
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A CENTURY OF SCENE-PAINTING. 


IEWED by the light of truth, most of the high-sounding 
encomiums so indiscriminately lavished from time to time on 
Kemble, Macready, Phelps, Kean, and Fechter for their efforts 
towards scenic reform, cannot but prove eminently satirical reading. 
This would be amusing enough were it not that their tendency has 
been to obscure the important fact that the English scenic epoch 
most replete with permanent reform and transmitting the whole- 
somest influence, not only occurred before Kemble’s day, but had 
for moving spirits a scenic artist first and a manager afterwards. So 
little ostentation was displayed by Philip de Loutherbourg in 
connection with the many improvements effected by him at Drury 
Lane, that Garrick himself (personally timorous of posing as a scenic 
reformer) in all probability largely under-estimated their intrinsic 
value. How great this was is partially shown by the circumstance 
that to Loutherbourg’s talents as a stage mechanician, seconded of 
course by the labours of William Beverley, we owe in the main our 
present unrivalled excellence in the working of the scenes. The 
following rapid glance at the scenic characteristics of the eighteenth 
century is made with the intention of showing upon what grounds 
the artist’s claims to be considered our greatest stage reformer are 
really based. 

The shabby inappropriateness of the scenery at Drury Lane, about 
the year 1710, would have disgraced a third-rate provincial house in 
the old stock days. No salaried artist was attached to the theatre. 
When new scenery became necessary, some one was temporarily hired 
to paint it. Indeed, for some forty years afterwards, it was by no 
means the regular custom to give a new play the benefit of specially 
prepared costumes and accessories. When they weve furnished, the 
playgoer had to reimburse the manager for his outlay by submitting 
to raised prices. About 1729-1735, however, a profusion of splendid 
and imposing scenery had been lavished upon the Italian Opera in 
the Haymarket by the Italians Amiconi and Zuccarelli—a circum- 
stance not without its influence on the other theatres. Rich’s 
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pantomimes, too, had occasioned a little more attention in the 
working of the scenes, because, as Machine sapiently remarks in 
Fielding’s “ Tumble-down Dick,” no matter how much tolerance the 
audience might give to carelessness in “ tragedies and comedies and 
such sort of things,” they insisted, in humbler entertainments, upon 
the flats being drawn in “ exact time and tune” to prevent “ bungling 
in the tricks.” Stage mechanism itself was by no means in its infancy 
at this period. We learn from Chetwood the prompter, that a system, 
long in vogue in the metropolis, of shifting every portion of the scene 
simultaneously by means of a barrel working underneath the stage, 
was borrowed by the Dublin theatres in 1741. 

Although scene-painting at this period was principally practised 
throughout Europe by Italian artists of diversified talents—portrait 
and landscape painters, architects, and what not—signs were not 
wanting that a permanent English school was in process of foundation. 
If Hogarth first gave a healthy impetus to native art, it may be said 
with equal truth of his friend George Lambert (1710-1765), of 
Beefsteak Club immortality, that he was the father of British 
scene-painters. Lambert succeeded Devoto as principal artist to 
Rich, and had for assistant humorous Jack Laguerre, son of the 
history painter. Some of his finest Covent Garden scenery was 
destroyed in the conflagration of 1808. Lambert’s rival at Drury 
Lane, in early years, was none other than Francis Hayman, the much 
over-rated history painter. 

The dual artistic identity possessed by most scene-painters 
practising in England before the dawn of the present century, acted 
for a long time as a clog on the progress of stage mounting. Not 
giving their exclusive services to the theatre, they saw little reason for 
concerning themselves as to how the fruit of their labours in the scene- 
loft was exhibited to the public. True, the system of illumination in 
vogue was very subdued ; but it gratefully emphasised the effects of 
shadows and retreating surfaces as rendered on the flat scene by the 
artist. Previous to Loutherbourg’s time, the lighting came entirely 
from above, as in nature. A scarce print of the interior of Covent 
Garden, in 1763, shows that the stage was illuminated with four hoops 
of candles surmounted by a crown hung from the borders, the 
pilasters on each side having twisted double branches. This system 
had two serious defects. It obscured the view from every part of 
the auditorium, and was not properly controllable. The latter 
difficulty was clumsily counterbalanced by bringing on and off supple- 
mentary candles and lamps according to the requirements of the 
scene. The candle-snuffer was eternally en évidence, and the 
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danger from fire such that every light in the house was watched by 
auxiliaries engaged for that purpose. 

About 1760 the stage was sadly in need of reformation. Not 

even the vaguest approximation to archeological correctness was 
attempted in the scenery, while the flagrant anachronism dis- 
played in costuming was equally reprehensible. “ The scene- 
shifters,” says a writer of the period, “often present us with dull 
clouds hanging in a lady’s dressing-room intermingled with the dis- 
united portions of a portico, a vaulted roof unsupported. 
Again, it is equally ridiculous to behold the actors making their 
entrances through plastered walls and wainscots instead of through 
doors.” To those among us who, having attained their grand 
climacteric, sigh ever and anon for the days of “entrance at 
the wing,” it should here be pointed out that their reverence for an 
absurd tradition, if well-intentioned, is mistaken. Far from owing 
its origin primarily to “strict observance” of some well-grounded 
principle, this old-time vagueness of entrance and exit arose from 
the pitiful circumstance that the early actors were so far im- 
peded in their movements by the unprofessional stage loungers, 
that a defined place of exit was out of the question. It is well 
for us to note here that M. Fournel, in his “ Curiosités Théatrales,” 
attributes the protracted observance of the Unity of place in France 
to this vexatious custom, as its abuse in our own country may have 
acted deterrently on the advancement of scenic reform. The most 
Manager Rich could effect at Covent Garden was to banish these 
irritating ectypes of the Elizabethan stool-holders during the run of 
a pantomime ; on other occasions, more particularly on benefit nights 
when the stage was “ built up” for their reception, they contrived to 
present a most formidable appearance. Garrick, however, in 1762, 
was enabled to reform all this by enlarging Drury Lane to such an 
extent that the custom might be tabooed without seriously diminish- 
ing the receipts. 

With a clear stage, we may now turn our attention to Loutherbourg. 
He was born at Strasbourg on the 31st of October 1740, and came 
of an artistic stock, his father being chief painter to the Prince of 
Hanaudarmstadt. It was not the intention of his parents that he 
should follow art as a profession, but the hereditary bias came upon 
him so strongly while at the local college that his father pocketed his 
hopes and sent him to study painting under Carlo Vanloo at Paris. 
The wisdom of this course was speedily exemplified by the young 
artist’s election as member of the Frenck Academy in 1763—a very 
signal honour, seeing that in bestowing it the association had infringed 
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upon the rule that no one under thirty years of age should be received 
into their body. Notlong after this Loutherbourg made an extensive 
tour through Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, painting as he travelled 
a large number of land- and seascapes and several battle pieces, which 
brought him still more prominently into notice. His striking abilities 
as a battle painter, combined with an appropriate military appearance, 
earned for him many years afterwards the amusing sobriquet of 
“ Field-Marshal Leatherbags,” to which Jack Bannister stood an 
unblushing sponsor. Most of Loutherbourg’s innovations at Drury 
Lane were largely due to the powers of observation brought into 
play during this period of continental travel. In Italy he saw the 
practical outcome of the reforms attempted by the two Bibienas 
(great architects both), to one of whom Algarotti attributes “the 
introduction of accidental points, or, rather, the invention of viewing 
scenes by the angle,” which, he adds, “produces the finest effect 
imaginable, but that requires the nicest judgment to bring properly 
into practice.” Equally important for us must have been the Parisian 
influence on the artist. Great attention was now beginning to be 
paid in the French capital to the hitherto neglected rules of scenic 
perspective, owing to the labours of the celebrated Giovanni Servan- 
doni, whose services had been first acquired by the Opera in 1726 
and were retained there for close on twenty years. Apart from this 
the Chevalier was excellently well versed in the intricacies of stage 
mechanism, and is said, while in Paris, to have constructed a 
“Temple of the Sun,” adorned with “eight thousand jewels set in 
revolving columns,” the like of which, for extreme brilliancy, had 
never been witnessed before. Some of Loutherbourg’s work at 
Drury Lane shows that he must have made a profound study of this 
kind of scenery in his early days. It is worthy of mention, however, 
that Servandoni had a more direct, if obviously slight, influence on 
the English stage. In praising a fairy palace scene in the Covent 
Garden pantomime of January 1774, the London Magazine says it 
was one of those which “Servandoni prepared some years since 
but not used.” In all probability the Florentine had been 
induced to paint one or two scenes for the theatres when he came 
to London in April 1749, to superintend the construction of the 
great Firework Machine erected in Greenwich Park in connection 
with the rejoicings over the General Peace. He died at Paris in 
1766. 

Several authorities, who really ought to have known better, fix 
the date of Loutherbourg’s arrival in England at 1771. As we have 
a sufficiency of evidence to show that the artist painted for Drury 
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Lane some few years before that, I may perhaps receive absolution 
for hazarding the conjecture that his services were first secured by 
Garrick during the latter’s memorable sojourn on the Continent, and 
that Loutherbourg’s journey to London was made not long after the 
actor-manager’s return in April 1765. Any support that could be 
given to this vaguely-grounded hypothesis would tend to demonstrate 
that the introduction of footlights at Drury Lane, early in the 
succeeding season, was made at the direct instigation and under 
the general superintendence of Loutherbourg, whose knowledge of 
the possibilities of stage lighting was very complete. To obviate 
the view-obstructing attributes of the old branches, these foot- 
lamps were not placed in close contiguity as now, but by being 
considerably separated, gave an even distribution of light without 
incommoding the spectator. It must not be rashly inferred, because 
gas and limelight were as yet unknown, that playgoers in Garrick’s 
day were entirely unacquainted with the simplest effects of light and 
shade. Great, however, must have been the genius that could make 
advancement towards that end at a time when the candle-snuffer 
was still reckoned among necessary evils. 

During Garrick’s term of office Loutherbourg’s services as scenic 
artist were exclusively given to Drury Lane, in exchange for a salary 
of £500 per annum. To his credit be it said, his improvements 
were all effected in a steady, unostentatious manner, without unduly 
tampering with the legitimate. That he did not appreciably lessen the 
strain on the scene-shifters’ whistle or abolish carpenter scenes is only 
to say, in other words, that the playwrights of his time were wholly 
unversed in such methods of dramatic construction as would permit 
of these radical alterations. 

Loutherbourg came to London at a critical moment. Writing 
in 1759 Goldsmith had said, “The managers and all who espouse 
their side are for decoration and ornament; the critic and all 
who have studied French decorum are for regularity and declama- 
tion. Thus it is almost impossible to please both parties ; and the 
poet, by attempting it, finds himself often incapable of pleasing 
either.” With a clear stage at command and the favour of a fine 
scene-painter, the temptation held out to Garrick to indulge in lavish 
display purely for its own sake was doubtless great ; but he wisely 
elected to treat his more solid fare with extreme sobriety in the 
decoration. Strict observance of this principle led occasionally to a 
carelessness in the mounting, which could not escape the eye of the 
critics. Thus the anachronism committed in arraying the characters 
in Home’s “ Fatal Discovery ” (June 1769) in costumes of “ purple 
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and gold,” and in allotting the monarch of the rock a Grecian palace 
for habitation, came in for severe condemnation. 

Full scope for the abilities of Loutherbourg! was first given by 
the production early in January 1767 of an Arcadian ballad opera 
called ‘‘Cymon,” into which the well-worn magical element of the 
old Davenant operas had been skilfully woven. After speaking in 
unqualified terms of the musical features, a contemporary notice 
goes on to say, “ The painter deserves no less praise for his masterly 
execution of the scenes ; which, fogether with the machinery, exceed 
those in any other piece.” ‘“Cymon” proved a remarkable success, 
and so inaugurated a memorable series of spectacular romances at 
Drury Lane. Scarcely one of these passed away during the next five 
years without leaving its mark in the shape of some noteworthy im- 
provement effected during its run. Innovation followed innovation 
until Gainsborough, cloaking his spleen against a rival landscape- 
painter by drawing particular attention to the musical abuses, thought 
proper in 1772 to remonstrate with his friend Garrick as follows : 


‘* My dear Sir,—When the streets are paved with Brilliants and the Skies 
made of Rainbows I suppose you’ll be content and satisfied with red, blue, and 
yellow. It appears to me that Fashion, let it consist of false or true taste, will 
have its run like a runaway horse; for when eyes and ears are thoroughly 
debauched by glare and noise the return to modest truth will seem very gloomy 
for a time ; and I know you are cursedly puzzled how to make this retreat without 
putting out your lights and losing the advantages of all our new discoveries of 
transparent painting, &c., &c.---how to satisfy your tawdry friends whilst you steal 
back into the mild evening gleam and quiet middle term. I'll tell you, my 
sprightly Genius, how allthis is tobe done. Maintain all your light, but spare the 
poor abused colours till the eye rests and recovers. Keep up your music by 
supplying the place of noise by more sound, more harmony, and more tune, 
and split that cursed Fife and Drum. Whatever so great a genius as Mr. Garrick 
may say or do to support our false taste, he must feel the truth of what I am now 
saying, that neither our Plays, Painting, or Music are any longer real works of 
invention, but the abuse of Nature’s lights and what has already been invented in 
former times. Adieu, my dear Friend. Any commands to Bath.—T.G.” ? 





1 I only iterate here a statement made by that accurate and painstaking 
historian, Mr. E. L, Blanchard, in an account of the original production of the 
piece, as given in one of his weekly feuilletons entitled ‘* London Amusements ” 
(vide Birmingham Daily Gazette, May 9th, 1884). It isa matter for some regret 
that researches made by me in order to corroborate or disprove this statement 
(with the view of strengthening my hypothesis that Loutherbourg came to 
England some few years before the generally accepted date of 1771) have turned 
out futile. Such, however, is Mr. Blanchard’s reputation for accuracy in all 
matters of theatrical history, that I can quite well afford to take the statement on 
trust. 


? Quoted from Forster’s Zzfe of Goldsmith, book iv. chap. xiv. (footnote). 
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Considering the great rivalry existing between the theatres, it 
would be unreasonable to imagine that Covent Garden pursued the 
even tenor of its way wholly uninfluenced by this protracted specta- 
cular outburst. Lambert had been succeeded there as chief scenic 
artist by Dall the Dane, who in turn gave way, about the year 1777, 
to Inigo Richards, of whose special fitness for the post there can be 
no question. In Richards’ later day the head artist at either of the 
two great theatres was not expected to do much more than design 
maquettes of the scenery required after a study of the author’s manu- 
script. So salutary was the change that the playwright himself was 
often called in during the progress of the scenes to give his opinion 
as to their appropriateness. Richards’ leading executive artist was 
one Robert Carver, a fine landscape painter who had graduated at 
Smock Alley, Dublin. He was an old man in 1780, but for every 
day he was fit to handle the double tie-brush Manager Harris paid 
him a guinea. His pupil, Henry Hodgins, lent yeoman’s service. 
O’Keefe, speaking of Hodgins in his Memoirs, says that “his celerity 
in painting was wonderful ; he could, by a knack peculiarly his own, 
paint a whole flat scene in a day.” One of Loutherbourg’s most 
formidable antagonists, however, was attached to the cause of Colman, 
at the Haymarket. This was Michael Angelo Rooker (1743-1801), 
a water-colourist of repute, who, among other notable achievements, 
painted a camp scene for “The Genius of Nonsense” in 1780, reputed 
to have been “ as accurate and masterly a spectacle as ever appeared 
in the more extensive theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane.” 

If the Shakespearean drama first felt the benefits of archzological 
research during the Kemble régime, Loutherbourg unmistakably 
paved the way towards that end by literal accuracy in smaller things. 
For the Drury Lane pantomime of “Pigmy Revels,” produced 
in January 1773, he painted a great variety of metropolitan views, 
highly commended at the time for their general fidelity. Among the 
places so illustrated were the west front of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
Church and Market, exterior and interior of the Mews, Windsor 
Castle, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Blackfriars Bridge, and, most remark- 
able of all, the inside and outside of Old Drury itself. 

On the 27th of December 1773, Garrick brought out his “‘ Christ- 
mas Tale in Five Parts,” which, from a weakness of interest, failed 
to elicit similar marks of approval to those which had been bestowed 
upon previous spectacular productions at the National theatre. In 
delivering a homily over its grave the industrious compiler of “The 
Playhouse Companion ” tells us that, “ after being gradually curtailed 
and reprobated in the newspapers,” it “was at last hooted and laid 
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aside.” Loutherbourg had already improved the illuminating system 
by the introduction of a series of border-batons or head-lights, arranged 
after a method promulgated in Italy by one Ingegneri so early as the 
year 1598. Inthe unfortunate piece under notice he gave partisans of 
Drury Lane an appetising foretaste of the delights which their great- 
grandchildren were to experience in beholding the transitory effect 
of varying colours as thrown upon the transformation scene by rays 
of limelight directed through coloured glasses. The ingenious artist 
momentarily aroused the spectators to enthusiasm by causing several 
charming tints to steal successively over a finely painted forest scene : 
an effect procured by means of silks working on a pivot before strong 
lights in the flies. 

In November 1774, Garrick brought out General Burgoyne’s Aidce 
de circonstance, “'The Maid of the Oaks,” which had been evoked 
by the festivities held at the Oaks, in Kent, over the Earl of Derby’s 
marriage, some five months previously. Garrick had himself not one 
but several fingers in this curious theatrical pie (more “ enforced 
collaboration !”) which, from being poorly constructed and clumsily 
balanced in its scenic attractions, was pronounced a trifle indi- 
gestible. Says the London Magazine: “The attention which Mr. 
Garrick has shown to the decorations of this piece, is a convincing 
proof that he never spares either labour or expense where there is a 
likelihood of promoting the pleasure of the public. It is said that 
the scenery only, which has been painted on purpose for ‘The Maid 
of the Oaks,’ cost £1,500. This is a prodigious sum ; yet it will 
not appear in the least extravagant to anybody who sees it. The 
landscapes of Claud are scarcely equal to some of the views exhibited ; 
and if nothing beyond the bare merit of the paintings was held 
forth to attract the town, we should not be surprised at its bringing 
twenty crowded audiences.” A quick change at the end, from a view 
of the grand saloon in Lord Derby’s residence to “a celestial garden 
terminated by a prospect of the Temple of Love,” with the sun 
shedding its brilliant refulgence over all, had, we are told, ‘‘a most 
splendid and astonishing effect.” Loutherbourg, indeed, was about 
this time excelling the best mechanical efforts of Servandoni him- 
self. For instance, the final scene of “Harlequin’s Jacket,” at 
Drury Lane, in January 1775, presented a sort of primitive transfor- 
mation—The Temple of Hymen, “illuminated with lamps of 
various colours, the pillars of which moving vertically, and cupids 
flying round the top of the domes horizontally, had a happy effect.” 
This selfsame year Loutherbourg contrived to give some semblance 
of vitality to Bickerstaff’s musical romance “ The Sultana,” which 
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enjoyed a run, thanks to his labours. One might almost apply the 
same remark to Sir George Collier’s ‘‘Selima and Azor,” produced 
at Drury Lane early in December 1776, a “ pompous nothing,” which, 
as Baker is kind enough to inform us, “by the assistance of 
Loutherbourg’s pencil and Mrs. Baddeley’s voice, escaped the 
contempt to which on all other accounts it was entitled.” 

Garrick’s retirement from the stage in no way interfered with the 
painter’s loyal attachment to Drury Lane. His scenery for Sheridan’s 
“Camp,” in 1778, was reckoned so “uncommonly various and 
characteristic,” that it contributed in no slight degree to the great 
run, lasting two seasons, enjoyed by that piece. Moreover, it was 
Loutherbourg’s marvellous representation of the encampment at 
Cox-Heath that evoked the scene by Rooker, already spoken of. 
The powerful significance conveyed by such emulation is not to be 
lightly ignored. Notwithstanding the high standard of comparison 
afforded by the rival theatre, the newspaper and magazine notices 
of the scenery at Covent Garden, from 1777 to 1781, all speak, 
for the most part, favourably of its merits. 

Such were the “ drawing” powers of Loutherbourg’s pencil at this 
period that the Drury Lane Pantomime of January 1779 was 
specially “nailed together” by some clumsy hack to admit of the 
use of the wonderful Derbyshire scenery painted by him after an 
extended sojourn among the Peaks. These views—more especially 
those of Chatsworth, Buxton, and the Castleton Hills—were all 
highly commended for their accuracy and beauty. In commenting 
upon the fact that the librettist had made that remarkable cavern 
known as Poole’s Hole the home of the genius who protects 
Harlequin, the London Magazine adds, “The only advantage arising 
from this to a man of taste, is the pretence, by his ascending, of 
introducing such a quantity of light as to show the manner in 
which Mr. Loutherbourg has imitated nature in the very process of 
petrifaction.” 

After furnishing some pleasing scenery to Sheridan’s pantomime 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” produced at Drury Lane on the 8th of 
January, 1779 (it was played in four acts, with eight changes in the 
first act alone), Loutherbourg left the theatre on an attempt being 
made to reduce his salary, and busied himself in completing his 
unique scenic exhibition styled “Eidophusikon.” This was first 
shown at the Patagonian Theatre in Exeter Change, but was sub- 
sequently removed to a house in Panton Square, both ventures 
proving unsuccessful. I make no apology for appending the 
following account of this curious entertainment from Zhe Whitehall 
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Evening Post of March 1, 1781, as its very interesting features go 
to illustrate the ordinary scenic methods pursued by the painter : 


‘Mr, de Loutherbourg’s superior genius in the scenic line of his profession has 
led him to invent in the above Spectacle several of the most beautiful representa- 
tions of nature that were ever effected by mechanism and painting. His different 
views are all formed by detached pieces, from which he is enabled to manage his 
keeping light and shade, &c., with the most critical exactness. The first scene is 
Greenwich Park before dawn. It exhibits the college, the river, and a distant 
view of London at the dawn of day ; and as the sun rises to the horizon, the sky and 
the whole landscape receive the various hues of light which, ina state of nature, that 
luminary casts upon the world. The tints of his skies are, in general, admirably 
managed ; but nothing can exceed the amazing transition which the artist has 
contrived in changing the cool hue of verdure, which appears at dawn, to the 
refulgent warmth of the blushing morn. The scene of Noon, though equally 
natural, is not equally pleasing with the former, not having the same variety of 
lights : the painting, however, is delightful, and may be said to live upon canvas. 
Sunset has more variety in it than the former, the diminution of light being 
represented with all the tints and shades which in nature gradually change her 
complexion. The appearance of the sun, and its reflection on the water and 
shipping, are astonishing. But the Moondight is really beyond every idea that can 
be formed from description, so that what is here said must fall far short of its 
merits. In the foreground of the scene a group of peasants appear sitting round 
a fire, the reflection of which produces the most beautiful contrast to the reflection 
of the moon, which, rising, sheds her silvered tints over the landscape. In each 
of these scenes ships appear sailing in different courses; and in the first there are 
moving figures of horsemen, cattle, &c. There is a row-galley in the second 
scene, contrived to move with great ingenuity. The last scene is a Zempest, 
which is progressively brought on by a variation of sky that does infinite credit 
to the ingenuity of the artist. The water, however, appeared to us (perhaps from 
sitting too near it) not to be managed with so much skill; the transverse 
direction of the pieces, from which the deception arises, was too apparent, and, 
that in a great measure from the waves being too abruptly angular. The 
wonderful sky that wound up the scene, the forked lightning pervading every 
part of it, together with the imitative peals of thunder, produced an effect that 
astonishes the imagination in a manner hardly to be conceived. There were two 
things that struck us as hurtful to the representation ; the full reflection of the 
sun is suffered to remain upon the opposite buildings long after that luminary has 
sunk beneath the horizon ; and the shipping frequently sailed (to use a seafaring 
phrase) in the wind’s eye when all their sails were filled a-back !_ These errors, 
however, we doubt not, will be rectified in the next representation. The room, 
which is very commodious, is elegantly fitted up, and was filled last night with 
persons of rank, who appeared highly delighted with their evening’s entertainment.” 


An infinitude of thought and labour had been expended on this 
exhibition. Great care was taken even in the imitation of natural 
sounds. Up to that period thunder had been simulated in the 
theatre after the approved manner of John Dennis—“ rumbling from 
the mustard bowl,” as Pope puts it. Loutherbourg went closer to 
Nature by suspending an enormous sheet of thin copper from a 
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chain, and causing it to be shaken from the bottom. Another con- 
trivance of less practical utility was also borrowed by the theatre, 
and was brought into requisition so late as twenty years ago in an 
American drama, by Miss Olive Logan. This consisted of an 
octagonal box, furnished with a series of small shelves, containing a 
mixture of shot, peas, and pebbles, which, when rolled about, gave 
the auricular impression of the lap of the waves on a shingly shore. 
By a remarkable manipulation of his clouds in this entertainment 
Loutherbourg clearly showed that he was capable of eclipsing the 
great aérial effects produced by Boquet in France some twenty years 
previously. It is noteworthy that the only other scenic artist who 
ever attained excellence in that way was Daguerre, of photographic 
memory. 

In the mean time Loutherbourg’s easel pictures had won him 
considerable distinction as a landscape painter ; so much so that in 
1782 he became a member of the Royal Academy. A lurking 
impression, for which Mr. Sala is in no slight measure responsible,' 
exists to the effect that Stanfield and Roberts were the first scene- 
painters who, by dint of artistic talent, endowed the craft with a 
professional foothold. Loutherbourg apart, to thoroughly eradicate 
this idea, it only needs to point to Francesco Zuccarelli (1768), Inigo 
Richards (1768), Edmund Garvey (1783), and William Hodges 
(1787), who all received the highest academic distinction in the 
years mentioned, the first two being foundation members. One of 
the earliest Presidents of the Incorporated Society of Artists, Francis 
Hayman, subsequently became a member and librarian of the Royal 
Academy ; while among scene-painting A.R.A.s of the past may be 
mentioned Michael Angelo Rooker (1769) and T. N. Dall (17712). 
It must, of course, be frankly acknowledged that the favour extended 
to all these artists, as to Stanfield and Roberts, was shown in spite 
of, rather than from, their theatrical associations. As a matter of 
fact, however, it was impossible to ostracise the scenic artist from the 
highest artistic circles, before the rise of our own Greenwoods and 
Grieves, for the simple reason that up to that period scene-painting 
had not only numbered among its votaries some of the greatest 
names in art, but was moreover wholly unrecognised as a separate 
calling. As for the influence of the scene loft upon easel work, a 
modicum of truth no doubt underlies the charge levelled against 
Lambert, Zuccarelli, Loutherbourg, Stanfield and others, that their 
pictures smacked too much of the footlights. Seldom has the 
counterbalancing merit been taken into account that scenic work 

’ See his sketch ‘‘ Getting up a Pantomime’”’ in Gaslight and Daylight. 
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trains the artist to paint with more decision, by endowing him with 
the faculty of striking lines and marking in muscles at one effort 
without placing much dependence on the mahlstick. 

Although Loutherbourg’s influence was directly felt for some years 
after his election, it boots not to pursue his theatrical record much 
farther. For merely designing the scenery painted for O’Keefe’s 
musical spectacle of “ Omai,” produced at Covent Garden in 1786, 
he was paid £100. Captain Cook’s recent discoveries formed the 
theme of this piece, for which appropriate costumes had been de- 
signed by Webber, who accompanied the South Sea Expedition. 
For the rest it only remains to briefly recapitulate, on the unim- 
peachable authority of several contemporaries, the many vital scenic 
improvements which Loutherbourg had effected well-nigh a decade 
before the dawn of the Kemble régime. According to O’Keefe, 
he had introduced “the breaking the scene into several pieces 
by the laws of perspective, showing miles and miles distance,” as 
“ before his time the back was one broad flat, the whole breadth 
and height of the stage.” Loutherbourg was the first in England 
to make use of set scenes with raking pieces, as he also was the 
first to discover that many pleasing effects could be obtained by 
placing gauzes between the back scene and the audience. Of his 
improvements in stage lighting I have already spoken at some 
length. His knowledge of this department enabled him, in render- 
ing scenery transparent, to give faithful imitations of moonlight, sun- 
light, firelight, and even volcanoes. Loutherbourg died at Chiswick, 
in 1812. He lived long enough to see the English School of scene- 
painters assert their pre-eminence over foreign artists and rout the 
mediocre Marinaris from the country. 

Kemble’s claims to be considered a scenic reformer are based on 
entirely different grounds from those we have just been examining. 
More courageous than Garrick, more resolute even than Macklin, 
Kemble certainly effected a wholesome revolution in stage costume. 
He applied the same archeological methods to the production of 
his scenery, having the execution of his ideas powerfully facilitated 
by the antiquarian knowledge of his scenic artist, William Capon. So 
farso good. But when he had entered upon the control of Drury 
Lane in 1794, the greatly increased size of the new theatre, both be- 
fore and behind the footlights, had occasioned a radical change in 
the general fare presented, in the style of acting, and the mise en scéne. 
To this circumstance, more than to any implied managerial bias, must 
most of the faults of the Kemble régime be imputed. The epoch 
was marked by the abuse of properties introduced primarily with the 
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hope of minimising the ill-effect of the vast stage. So little depen- 
dence had been placed formerly in such accessories, that the elaborate 
setting of the banquet scene in “ Macbeth” on the opening night, 
March ‘12, 1794, astounded the audience, and was at once pro- 
nounced by critics “a thing to go and see of itself.” Again, 
to keep the house tolerably filled night after night, a more frequent 
resort than hitherto had to be made to the allurements of spectacle ; 
and Shakespeare himself was to be seen on occasion tricked out in 
all the tinsel trumpery of a pantomime. 

Finally, when the reader feels inclined to deprecate the manner 
in which sound acting is choked by the accumulation of upholstery 
and bric-a-brac, or to censure the prevailing craze for pedantic accuracy 
in matters of scenic detail, let him remember that these blemishes 
owe their existence to the reduction to an absurdity of the principles 
countenanced, if not wholly advocated, by John Kemble. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 





AIROPAIDIA. 


RTIFICIAL flight is by no means an idea confined to 

medizval or modern times. Setting aside its consideration 

as a poetical and legendary attribute, there are tolerably authentic 

accounts, if not of the actual flight of man, of the imitation of the 
movements of birds in well-constructed automata. 

Archytas had a wooden dove capable of flight, and Regio- 
montanus made a wooden eagle. ‘These, however, are mere historical 
records, and there are not many definite plans left us until 1683, 
when Wilkens, Bishop of Chester, published his plans of an aerial 
chariot. From that time to the present hardly a year has passed 
without the appearance of some proposal, more or less visionary, 
to solve the problem of aerial navigation. But these proposals 
have only resulted in ignominious failure, sometimes fatal to the ex- 
perimenter ; and this is hardly a matter of wonder when we consider 
that for long little or nothing was known of gravitation and of the 
medium to be controlled. ‘The methodical study of the laws of the 
natural flight of birds and insects has been neglected up to the 
present time. It is, then, hardly just to condemn the student of 
aeronautics as one needing friendly care, until a complete series of 
experiments, conducted according to the light of present science, 
shall have shown the futility of the idea of artificial flight. 

Aerostation may be considered under two heads. 1. Ballooning, 
in which ascent is gained by means of a gas specifically lighter than 
air. 2. True flight, in which the acts of rising and suspension are 
due to expended force. There are two obvious reasons why 
balloons have not been successfully navigated. It is difficult to 
apply a directive force at the point of suspension of the balloon, 
while any force applied to the car merely serves to tilt the balloon. 
Again, a body to be propelled against a current of air, even that 
created by its own motion, must have a weight in proportion to its 
surface. This law will become apparent in endeavouring to throw a 
block of wood and a cube of paper to the same distance. It was 
for long generally supposed that birds were suspended or balanced 
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by a certain volume of rarefied air confined in the lungs, bones, 
and feathers. But this explanation will not bear the least re- 
flection. 

Mr. Charles Sinclair managed in 1872 to raise himself with 
great practical success some fifteen feet in the air without the 
assistance of a specifically lighter material. The plan of the machine 
consisted in fastening to the body of the aeronaut a series of 
parallel aero-planes, somewhat similar to a set of shelves, made of 
light frame-work, covered with canvas, and arranged at about two 
or three inchesfrom each other. Running against the wind with these 
quasi-wings attached to his body Mr. Sinclair, in his first experi- 
ment, found himself elevated a few feet, when one of the planes 
shifted, and he was violently hurled to the ground. The machine 
mended, with several improvements in its construction, he again 
essayed to attain some slight elevation, and, with a preliminary run 
of a hundred feet, rose steadily in the air to a height of fifteen feet. 
This experiment would seem to point to some modification of a 
boy’s kite as a means of elevation. Any one who has seen a 
Canadian ice-boat has observed how, at the slightest check, such 
as that afforded by a small block of ice, the vessel is raised by the 
force of the wind upon the sails, and carried over the impediment. 
Similarly a boy runs with his kite to raise it ; but we must seek some 
other means of imparting the required momentum, probably by the 
inclined plane, for that afforded by running. 

If ever the important problem of artificial flight is to be solved, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the same laws and forces which produce 
natural flight must be discovered and applied. Imbued with this belief, 
Dr. Pettigrew made a series of elaborate inquiries into the structure 
and function of natural wings, and the peculiar properties requisite 
in artificial wings to produce artificial flight. Dr. Pettigrew was 
engaged in these researches since 1865, and carefully analysed, 
figured, and described, not only the movements of the wings of 
insects, bats, and birds, but he also examined in detail the move- 
ments of a large number of animals fitted for swimming, such as the 
otter, seal, sea-bear, walrus, penguin, turtle, crocodile, porpoise, 
fish, &c. 

By comparing the flippers of the seal, sea-bear, and walrus with 
the fin and sail of the fish, and the wing of the penguin (a bird 
which is incapable of flight and can only swim and dive) with the 
wing of the insect, bat, and bird, he was able to show that a close 
analogy exists between the flippers, fins, and tails of sea mammals 
and fishes on the one hand, and the wings of insects, bats, and birds 
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on the other ; in fact, that theoretically and practically these organs, 
one and all, form flexible helices or screws, which, in virtue of their 
rapid reciprocating action, operate upon the water and air after the 
manner of double inclined planes. 

In all ages men have envied the powers of flight possessed by 
birds, and from ancient to modern times inventors and schemers 
have busied their brains with devices intended to confer upon 
humanity the desirable effect of aerial locomotion. For the most 
part, such effects have been made by a class of projectors whose folly 
and infatuation have thrown ridicule upon the idea. Over and over 
again the most absurd contrivances have been represented as sure to 
achieve success. A little more money was the only thing required ; 
and, if a sympathising public would only find the funds, blundering 
enthusiasts promised, and believed, that they would fly like jackdaws 
from the neighbouring steeple, or soar like eagles far above the haunts 
of men. 

The establishment of an “ Aeronautical Society ” in this country, 
in 1867, under the presidency of the Duke of Argyll, and with a 
council containing such men as Sir Charles Bright, William Fair- 
bairn, and James Glaisher, has had the curious effect of raising 
expectations in scientific minds, that at last some form of flying 
apparatus may be made to succeed. Of late years, a partial study 
of the wings of birds and of their methods of action seems to show 
that flight was a physical impossibility to man. The size of the 
bird’s wing was so large in proportion to the creature’s weight, 
and it appeared to demand so great an amount of muscular force 
for its movements, that it seemed perfectly hopeless to expect that 
human muscles could wield an apparatus of the required dimen- 
sions, and with the velocities demanded, or that any mechanism 
could be constructed generating sufficient force in proportion to its 
weight. 

There has been exaggeration in the popular estimate of the force 
exerted in the operation of the very complicated and abstruse ques- 
tion, the flight of birds. A weight of 150 pounds, suspended from a 
surface of the same number of square feet, will fall through the air at 
the rate of 1,300 feet per minute, the force expended on the air being 
nearly 6 horse-power. Consequently, that power would be required 
to keep the same weight and surface suspended at a fixed altitude. A 
man can perform muscular work equal to raising his own weight, say 
150 pounds, twenty-two feet per minute, but at this low rate of speed 
he would require to sustain him on the air a surface of 120,000 
square feet, making no allowance for weight beyond his body. Thus 
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attempts to construct bird-like wings, by which’?a man could raise 
himself perpendicularly, appear quite impracticable. 

Some of the pelicans on the Nile, which weigh twenty-one pounds, 
and whose wings measure ten feet from end to end, during their flight 
make about seventy wing strokes per minute, and when they float on 
the air a few strokes in each minute appear sufficient to sustain them, 
and there is no symptom of powerful exertion. It has been noticed 
that flocks of spoonbills, flying at about thirty miles an hour, at less 
than fifteen inches above the Nile’s surface, do not create a sufficient 
commotion in the air to ripple the surface of the water. It has also 
been remarked that an eagle impelled to activity by a charge of large 
shot rattling amongst his feathers, runs at least twenty yards before 
he can raise himself from the ground. Many other observations of 
birds are highly important, and enable us to form some conception 
of the way in which various kinds of wings perform their work. 

A gnat expends in flying much more force, proportionally, than an 
eagle. In some insects the motion of the wings is so rapid as to be 
quite invisible. Most of them produce whilst flying a more or less acute 
buzzing sound, the pitch of which may be ascertained by means of 
any musical instrument, and this should, it seems, give us the number 
of beats of the wing per second. This number is 330 for the common 
house-fly, 290 for the bee, 140 for the wasp, 70 for the common 
moth, 28 for the dragon fly, and about 8 for the common butterfly. 
These numbers represent the double vibration, 7c. the rise and fall 
of the wing reckoned as one beat. 

If a plane moves against the wind, or the wind against a plane, 
at the rate of 22 feet per second, 1,320 feet per minute, or 15 miles 
an hour, a force of one pound per square foot is obtained. When a 
falling body, having a weight of one pound to each foot of resisting 
surface, reaches that velocity, the atmospheric resistance balances its 
weight, and keeps it from descending faster. A man and a parachute, 
weighing together 143 pounds, will not fall with a greater velocity if 
the parachute is kept in position, and has an area of 143 square feet. 
A fall of eight feet brings a body to the earth with the same velocity 
which is not sufficient to destroy life or limb. Swallows have a wing 
surface of two square feet to the pound ; some of the duck tribe, 
which fly well, little more than half a square foot, or seventy-two 
inches to the pound. If such birds allowed themselves to fall per- 
pendicularly, with outstretched wings, they would reach the ground 
with an injurious velocity, but by descending obliquely, they alight 
with ease and safety. This combination of an horizontal motion 
with a perpendicular one is of the greatest importance. 
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In the case of perpendicular descent, as a parachute, the sus- 
taining effect will be much the same whatever the figure of the outline 
of the superficies may be, and a circle affords, perhaps, the best resist- 
ance of any. Take, for example, a circle of twenty square feet (as 
possessed by the pelican), loaded with as many pounds. This, as just 
stated, will limit the rate of perpendicular descent to 1,320 feet per 
minute. But instead of a circle sixty-one inches in diameter, if the 
area is bounded by a parallelogram ten feet long by two feet broad, 
and whilst at perfect freedom to descend perpendicularly, let a force 
be applied exactly in a horizontal direction, so as to carry it edge- 
ways, with the long side foremost, at a forward speed of thirty miles 
an hour—just double that of its passive descent—the rate of fall, 
under these conditions, will be decreased most remarkably, probably 
to less than one-fifteenth part, eighty-eight feet per minute, or one mile 
per hour. This diminution of the descending velocity is occasioned 
by the resistance of the mass of air moved by the parachute in its 
horizontal course, and which necessarily becomes greater in pro- 
portion to the width of the parachute. 

Among the experimental illustrations that have been suggested is 
the action of a thin blade, one inch wide and a foot long, fixed at 
right angles toa spindle on which it can\be turned. If such an appa- 
ratus is immersed in a stream running in the direction of the spindle 
and held at rest, the force which the blade has to resist will be simply 
that of the water current acting on its surface, and the current 
will be checked to a corresponding extent. If, however, the spindle 
and blade are made to rotate rapidly, the retarding effect against 
direct motion will now be increased over /enfold, and is equal to 
that due to the entire area of the circle of revolution. By trying the 
effect of blades of various widths, it will be found that for the pur- 
pose of effecting the maximum amount of resistance the more 
rapidly the spindle revolves the narrower may be the blade. 

It will be evident that if a column of air were rotating in the 
same direction, and with the same velocity as that of the vane and 
spindle, the movement of the vane would not be resisted by the air, 
and just to the extent to which the revolving vane communicates its 
own motion to the air the reaction of the air against the motion of 
the vane will be lessened. If at each movement of its progress in a 
horizontal direction the vane acted upon a stratum of air whose 77s 
inertia had not been disturbed, the maximum of reaction would be 
obtained. In a very ingenious way these facts have been applied to 
the action of the long wings of swallows and other birds charac- 
terised by the length of their flying apparatus, to show the great 
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mechanical disadvantage at which a bird or a machine must operate 
in order to raise a weight Jerpendicularly, as compared with raising 
it obliquely. It does not appear that any large bird can raise itself 
perpendicularly in a still atmosphere, but pigeons can accomplish it 
approximately to a moderate height, and the humming bird, by the 
extremely rapid vibration of its pinions, can sustain itself in still 
air in the same position, the muscular force required for this feat 
being much greater than for any other performance of flight. The 
wings uphold the weight, not by striking vertically downwards upon 
the air, but as inclined surfaces reciprocating horizontally like a screw, 
but wanting in its continuous rotation in one direction, and there- 
fore with some loss of power from the rapid alternation of motion. 

To rise from the ground a bird must spring. Now, as their strength 
is nearly proportionate to their size, and as the quantity of work neces- 
sary to accomplish a bound of a given height is also proportionate to 
the weight, it follows that all birds, whatever their size, spring nearly 
to the same height. But the extent of spring accomplished by the 
smaller species is sufficient to enable them to flap their wings without 
bringing them into contact withthe ground. This is not the case with 
larger birds, such as the eagle or the albatross ; the latter is obliged 
to run for some distance along the ground before it can rise. When 
it has thus acquired a certain amount of horizontal velocity, it sud- 
denly opens its wings as if to soar, and the extended surface tends to 
counterbalance the effects of gravitation. It is at this moment that it 
springs and rises at once to a sufficient height to flapits wings. Many 
large birds, such as the eagle and the condor, generally avoid settling 
on the ground, and remain perched on high rocks, from whence they 
can easily soar into space. 

A bird is sustained in the air by the wezght of that fuid, and the 
sustaining power of its wings will depend upon the quantity or 
weight of air that would have to be displaced by its fall. Bya 
wide stretch of wing, and a horizontal motion, the resistance is 
maximised, and a long-winged bird that has raised itself in the air 
may avoid falling by maintaining a certain horizontal velocity, with a 
moderate expenditure of force. 

A kite is sustained and moved obliquely by the force of the 
wind, and the weight of the air which its fall must displace. Thus 
there is some analogy between a wing and a kite, it being mechani- 
cally pretty much the same thing whether a breeze blows against a 
resisting surface, or a resisting surface is moved against a mass of 
air. Captain Dansey, who made an experiment with a kite having 
a surface of only fifty-five square feet, raised a weight of ninety- 
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two and a quarter pounds in a strong breeze, and he considers 
that exploring kites might be safer and more convenient than ex- 
ploring balloons for purposes of war, though their employment 
would be dependent on the force of the wind. 

A thin stratum of air is displaced beneath the wings of a bird 
in rapid flight, and it follows, that in order to obtain the necessary 
length of plane for supporting heavy weights, the surfaces may be 
superposed, or placed in parallel rows, with an interval between 
them. A dozen pelicans may fly one above theother without mutual 
impediment, as if framed together; and it is thus shown how 
two hundred weights may be supported in a transverse distance of 
only ten feet. 

Many facts discovered of late years in reference to the action of 
screws as substitutes for paddles in steam navigation, and in relation 
to the flight of various-shaped projectiles, may come in aid of the 
aeronautist. 

Since Professor Pettigrew enunciated his views (1867) as to the 
screw configuration and elastic properties of natural wings, and 
more especially since his introduction of sfiral, elastic artificial 
wings, and elastic screws, a great revolution has taken place in the 
construction of flying models. 

Elastic aero-planes have been advocated by Mr. Brown, elastic 
aerial screws by M. Armour, and elastic aero-planes, wings, and 
screws by M. Pénaud. 

The first suggestion known regarding the history of the screw as 
applied to the air was given by Paueton in 1768. This author in 
his treatise on the Zhéorie de la Vis d Archiméde, describes a machine 
provided with two screws, which he calls a “ptérophores.” In 
1796, Sir George Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy 
of the screw as applied to the air, by constructing a small machine, 
consisting of two screws made of quill feathers. Cayley’s screws 
were peculiar, inasmuch as they were superimposed, and rotated in 
opposite directions. He estimated that if the area of the screws 
was increased to two hundred square feet, and moved by a man, 
they would elevate him. 

Other experimenters followed Cayley at moderate intervals : 
Deghen in 1816, Ottoris Sarti in 1823, and Dubochet in 1834. 
These inventors all constructed flying models on the vertical screw 
principle. In 1842, Mr. Philips succeeded in elevating a steam 
model, by the aid of revolving fans, which flew across two fields, 
after having attained a great altitude ; and in 1859, Mr. Bright 
took out a patent for a machine to be sustained by vertical screws, 
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the model of which is to be seen at the Patent Museum, Kensing- 
ton, London. In 1863, the subject of aviation by vertical screws 
received a fresh impulse from the experiments of MM. Ponton 
d’Amécourt, De la Landelle, and Nadar, who exhibited models 
driven by clock-work springs, which ascended with graduated 
weights, a distance of from ten to twelve feet. These models were 
so fragile that they usually broke in coming in contact with the 
ground in their descent. Their flight, moreover, was unsatisfactory 
from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds. 

Stimulated by the success of his spring models, M. Ponton 
d’Amécourt had a small steam model constructed. ‘This model, 
which was shown at the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, at the Crystal Palace, 1868, consisted of two super- 
posed screws, propelled by an engine, the steam of which was 
generated (for lightness) in an aluminium boiler. This steam model 
proved a failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a third of its own 
weight. 

Several other inventors succeeded in making models fly by the 
aid of aero-planes and screws, as, ¢.g. Mr. Stringfellow in 1847, M. 
du Temple in 1857, and M. Jullien in 1858. 

Professor Marey endeavoured to construct an artificial insect on 
the plan advocated by Borelli, in 1670, who was the first to give an 
account of artificial wings ; but the professor signally failed. 

MM. Villeneuve and Pénaud constructed their winged models 
on different types, the former selecting the bat, the latter the bird. 

Mr. Stringfellow constructed a successful flying machine in 1868, 
in which aero-planes were combined with aerial screws. This 
model was on view at the Exhibition of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain, held at the Crystal Palace, London, in the above- 
mentioned year. It was remarkably compact, elegant, and light, and 
obtained the £ 100 prize of the exhibition for its engine, which was 
the lightest and most powerful ever constructed. 

M. de Lome in 1872 proposed to remove seven out of the eight 
men employed to work the screw of his aerial ship, and substitute an 
engine of 8 horse-power, with one man as engineer. The ballast 
was then to consist of the fuel and water, while the aerostat could be 
impelled at the rate of 14 miles per hour, at a much larger angle 
with the plane of direction of the wind. 

It is remarkable that previous to the invention of balloons, flying 
machines were pet schemes with many philosophers. 

If aerial navigation is ever to assume practical importance, it 
must be through the agency of some mechanism more manageable 
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and less liable to derangement than an enormous bag filled with a 
material that has the greatest possible aptitude for escaping through 
the minutest pores. 

A certain proposition in physics, known as the “ Principle of 
Archimedes,” runs to the following effect: “Every body plunged 
into a liquid loses a portion of its weight equal to the weight of 
the fluid which it displaces.” Everybody has verified the principle, 
and knows that objects are much lighter in water than out of it, a 
body plunged into water being acted upon by two forces, its own 
weight, which tends to sink it, and resistance from below, which tends 
to bear it up. But this principle applies to gas as well as to liquids, 
to air as well as to water. When we weigh a body in the air, we do 
not find its absolute weight, but that weight minus the weight of the 
air which the body displaces. In order to know the exact weight of 
an object it would be necessary to weigh it in a vacuum. If an 
object thrown into the air is heavier than the air which it displaces, 
it descends and falls upon the earth ; if it is lighter, it rises until it 
comes to a stratum of air of less weight or density than itself. We 
all know, of course, that the higher you rise from the earth the 
density of the air diminishes. The stratum of air that lies upon the 
surface of the earth is the heaviest, because it supports the pressure 
of all the other strata that lie above. Thus the lightest strata are 
the highest. 

The principle of the construction of balloons is, therefore, in 
perfect harmony with physical laws. Balloons, are simply globes, 
made of a light, air-tight material, filled with hot air or hydrogen 
gas, which rise in the air decause they are lighter than the air they 
displace. 

The application of this principle appeared so simple, that at 
the time when the news of the invention of the balloon was spread 
abroad, the astronomer Lalande wrote: “At this news we all cry, 
This must be! Why did not we think of it before?” It had been 
thought of before, as I shall endeavour to show. Roger Bacon, 
writing in the thirteenth century, in his “Treaty of the Admirable 
Power of Art and Nature,” puts forth the idea “that it is possible 
to make flying machines in which the man, being seated or sus- 
pended in the middle, might turn some winch or crank which 
would put in motion a suit of wings made to strike the air like 
those of a bird.” 

In the same treatise he sketches a flying machine, to which that 
of Blanchard, who lived in the eighteenth century, bears a certain 
resemblance. The monk Roger Bacon was worthy of entering the 
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temple of fame before his great namesake the Lord Chancellor, who 
in the seventeenth century inaugurated the era of experimental 
science. 

The scientific principle on which balloons are founded was 
exhibited at Edinburgh in 1767 by Dr. Black, Professor of 
Chemistry, who announced to his audience that a vessel filled with 
hydrogen gas would rise naturally into the air ; it was tried in 1782, 
by Professor Cavallo, who filled soap bubbles with hydrogen gas, and 
saw them rise rapidly in the air on account of their specific lightness. 
From the labours of Lana and Galien, with their impossible flying 
machines, the inventor of the balloon could derive no benefit what- 
ever, nor is his fame to be in the least diminished because many 
had laboured in the same field before him. Nor can the story of 
the “ Ovoador,” or flying man, a legend very confused, and of which 
there are many versions, have given to Montgolfier any valuable 
hints. The first balloon, Montgolfier’s, was simply filled with hot 
air; and it was because Montgolfier exclusively made use of hot air 
that balloons so filled were named montgolfitres. Of course, we see 
at a glance that hot air is lighter than cold air, because it has become 
expanded, and occupies more space ; that is to say, a volume of hot 
air contains actually less air than a volume of the same size of air 
that has not been heated. The difference between the weight of the 
hot air and the cold which it displaces is greater than the weight 
of the covering of the balloon. Therefore the balloon mounts. 

And, seeing that air diminishes in density the higher we ascend, 
the balloon can only rise to that stratum of air of the same density 
as the air it contains. As the warm air cools it gently descends. 
Again, as the atmosphere is always moving in currents more or less 
strong, the balloon follows the direction of the current of the stratum 
of air in which it finds itself. Thus we see how simply the ascent 
of montgolfitres and their motions are explained. It is the same 
with gas balloons. A balloon filled with hydrogen gas displaces an 
equal quantity of atmospheric air ; but as the gas is much lighter than 
the air, it is pushed up by a force equal to the difference of the 
density of air and hydrogen gas. The balloon then rises in the 
atmosphere to where it reaches layers of air of a density exactly 
equal to its own, and when it gets there remains poised in its place. 
In order that it may descend, it is necessary to let out a portion of 
the hydrogen gas, and admit an equal quantity of atmospheric air, 
and the balloon does not come to the ground till all, or nearly all, the 
gas has been expelled and common air taken in. 

Balloons inflated with hydrogen gas are almost the only ones in 
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use at the present day. Scarcely ever is a montgolfitre sent up. 
There are aeronauts, however, who prefer a journey in a montgolfiére 
to one in a gas balloon. The air voyager in this description of 
balloon had many difficulties to contend with. The quantity of 
combustible material which he was bound to carry with him, the 
very little difference there is between the density of heated and cold 
air, the necessity of feeding the fire and watching it without a 
moment’s cessation as it hangs in the véchaud over the middle of the 
car, rendered this sort of air-travelling subject to many dangers and 
difficulties. M. Eugene Godard obviated a portion of this difficulty 
by fitting a chimney like that which is found of such incalculable 
service in the case of the Davy lamp. It is principally on account 
of this improvement that the montgolfiére rose so highly in popular 
esteem. 

Generally it is not pure hydrogen that is made use of in the 
inflation of balloons. Aeronauts content themselves with the gas 
which we burn in our streets and houses, and thus it suffices, in 
inflating the bailoon, to obtain from the nearest gasworks the 
quantity of gas necessary, and to lead it, by means of a pipe or tube, 
from the gasometer to the mouth or neck of the machine. 

The idea of the valve, as well as that of the sand ballast, is due 
to the physician Charles. They enable the aeronaut to ascend or 
descend with facility. When he wishes to mount he throws over his 
ballast ; when he wants to come down he lets the gas escape by the 
valve at the roof of the balloon. This valve is worked by means of 
a spring, having a long rope attached to it, which hangs down 
through the neck to the car, where the aeronaut sits. An ordinary 
balloon, with a lifting power sufficient to carry up three persons, 
with necessary ballast and material, is about 50 feet high, 35 feet 
in diameter, and 2,250 cubic feet in capacity. Of such a balloon 
the accessories—the skin, the network, the car—would weigh about 
335 lbs. To find out the height at which he has arrived the 
aeronaut consults his barometer. We know that it is the pressure of 
the air up the cup of the barometer that raises the mercury in the 
tube. The heavier the air is the higher is the barometer. At the 
level of the sea the column of mercury stands at 32 inches ; at 
3,250 feet, the air being at this elevation lighter, the mercury 
stands at 28 inches; at 6,500 feet above sea level it stands at 
25 inches ; at 10,000 feet it falls to 22 inches ; at 20,000 feet to 
15 inches. These, however, are merely the theoretic results, and 
are subject to some slight variation, according to the locality, &c. 
Sometimes the aeronaut makes his descent by means of the para- 
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chute, a separate and distinct contrivance. If from any cause it 
appears impracticable to effect a descent from the balloon itself, the 
parachute may be of the greatest service to the voyager. At the 
present day it is only used to astonish the public, by showing them 
the spectacle of a man who from a great elevation in the air pre- 
cipitates himself into space, not to escape dangers which threaten 
him in his balloon, but simply to exhibit his courase and skill. 
Nevertheless, parachutes are often of great actual use, and aeronauts 
frequently attach them to their balloons as a precautionary measure 
before setting out on an aerial excursion. 

The shape of a parachute very much resembles that of the well- 
known and serviceable umbrella. The virtues of the parachute 
were first tried upon animals. Thus, Blanchard allowed his dog 
to fall in one from a height of 6,500 feet. A gust of wind 
caught the falling parachute, and swept it away up above the 
clouds. Afterwards the aeronaut in his balloon fell in with the 
dog in the parachute, both cf them high up in the cloudy reaches 
of the sky, and the poor animal manifested by his barking his joy 
at seeing his master. A new current separated the aerial voyagers, 
but the parachute, with its canine passenger, reached the ground 
safely a short time after Blanchard had landed from his balloon. 

Experience has proved that, in the case of a descending para- 
chute, if the rapidity of the descent is doubled the resistance of the 
air is quadrupled ; if the rapidity is triple the resistance is increased 
ninefold : or, to speak in the language of science, the resistance of 
the air is increased by the square of the swiftness of the body in 
motion. This resistance increases in proportion as the parachute 
spreads, and thus the uniformity of its fall is established a minute 
after it has been disengaged from the balloon. We can therefore 
check the descent of a body by giving it a surface capable of 
distension by the action of the air. 

Garnerin, in the year 1802, conceived the bold design of letting 
himself fall from a height of 1,200 feet, and he accomplished the 
exploit before the Parisians. When he had reached the height he 
had fixed beforehand, he cut the rope which connected the parachute 
with the balloon. At first the fall was terribly rapid, but as soon as 
the parachute spread out the rapidity was considerably diminished. 
The machine made, howevér, enormous oscillations. The air, 
gathering and compressed under it, would sometimes escape by one 
side, sometimes by the other, thus shaking and whirling the parachute 
about with a violence which, however great, had happily no unfortu- 
nate effect. 
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The origin of the parachute is more remote than is generally 
supposed, as there was a figure of one which appeared among a 
collection of machines at Venice in 1617. 

The most extravagant balloon project was thai of Robertson, who 
published a scheme for making a tour of the world. He called it 
“La Minerva: an aerial vessel destined for discoveries, and proposed 
to all the Academies of Europe by Robertson, physicist.” (Vienna, 
1804; reprinted at Paris 1820.) 

Robertson’s proposed machine was to be 150 feet in diameter, 
and would be capable of carrying 150,000 pounds. Every precaution 
was to be taken in order to make this great structure perfect. It was 
to accommodate sixty persons, to be chosen by the academies, who 
should stay in it for several months, should rise to all possible eleva- 
tions, pass through all climates in all seasons, make scientific 
observations, &c. This balloon, which was to penetrate deserts 
inaccessible by other means of travel, and visit places which 
travellers had never penetrated, was to be of immense use in the 
science of geography ; and when under the line, if the heat near the 
earth should be inconvenient, the aeronauts would, of course, easily 
rise to elevations where the temperature is equal and agreeable. 
When their observations, their needs, or their pleasures demanded it, 
they could descend to within a short distance of the earth, say ninety 
feet, and fix themselves in their position by means of an anchor. 
The immensity of the seas seemed to be the only source of insur- 
mountable difficulties, “but,” says Robertson, “over what a vast 
space might not one travel in six months with a balloon fully furnished 
with the necessaries of life and all the appliances necessary for safety ? 
Besides, if, through the natural imperfection attaching to all the 
works of man, or either through accident or age, the balloon, borne 
above the sea, became incapable of sustaining the travellers, it is 
provided with a boat which can withstand the waters and guarantee 
the return of the voyagers.” 

It is probable that at the origin of navigation man, before he had 
invented oars and sails, made use of trunks of trees, upon which he 
trusted himself, leaving the rest to the winds and the currents of the 
water, whether these were known or unknown. There is some 
analogy between such rude rafts, the first discovered means of 
navigation on water, and balloons, the first discovered means of 
navigation in air. But, unquestionably, the advantage is with the 
latter. 

No means have yet been found of directly steering balloons, but 


by allowing the gas to escape the aeronaut can descend at will, and 
Y2 
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by lightening his car of part of the ballast he carries he can ascend 
as readily. It must also be remembered that the currents of air yary 
in their directions, according to their elevation, and, were the 
aeronaut perfectly acquainted with aerial currents, he might, by 
raising or lowering himself, find a wind blowing in the direction in 
which he wished to proceed, and the last problem of aerostation 
would be solved. That any such knowledge can ever be acquired it 
is impossible to say, but this much may with safety be advanced, 
that distant journeys may frequently be taken by balloons for useful 
purposes. 

One of the most remarkable excursions of this kind was that 
superintended by Green, in 1836, from London to Germany. This 
journey, 1,200 miles in length, is the longest that has yet been 
accomplished. Mr. Green was the first who substituted common 
coal gas for hydrogen as an inflating medium, thereby effecting a 
great saving of cost. 

A vast amount of ingenuity has been expended upon ballooning, 
with an almost profitless result. Mr. Green made an attempt to 
control and regulate the-course of a balloon. He devised a form of 
windmill, which he placed in front of the machine, to raise it to an 
aerial current having the direction it was desired to take. 

M. Trauson invented an aéronef, or air ship, consisting of two 
balloons attached to each other by a cable. The velocity was 
regulated by means of sails. In 1840 Messrs. Ramwell and Marsh 
conceived a complicated machine, in which twenty small balloons 
were attached to a light framework. 

M. Eubriot invented an oblong balloon with sails attached to the 
car. 

None of these experiments, however, achieved any practically 
useful result. 

In 1844 M. Monge constructed at Paris a copper balloon. 

In the construction of balloons experts have proposed various 
shapes time after time, e.g. that of the egg, the fish, the fan, and the 
kite. 

In 1853 Lord Carlingford placed in the Dublin Exhibition a 
model of his “ Archedon,” or aeria! chariot. It was formed of a 
boat with a wheel in front and two behind; at the sides were 
a couple of concave wings. There was also a tail. 

In 1856 a model of an “ Archimedian balloon” was exhibited, in 
which a variety of ingenious appliances were combined. The balloon 
itself was of cylindrical form, with hemispherical ends. There were 
paddles to give it a progressive motion, there was a screw to steer 
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it, there was a chemical engine to supply it with motive power, but 
the project has never been carried out. 

The energetic Parisian photographer, M. Nadar, may assert his 
claim as the inventor of the largest aerial machine which, up to this 
period, has ever ascended into the upper air. The monster machine 
made its first ascent on October 4, 1863, the somewhat appropriate 
name of “ Le Géant” being given to it. This balloon was remark- 
able as having attached to it a regular two-story house for a car. Its 
ascent was witnessed by nearly half a million of persons. The 
balloon, after passing over the eastern part of France, Belgium, and 
Hanover, suffered a disastrous descent in the latter country the day 
after it had started on its perilous journey. The expenses of the 
construction of the balloon amounted, directly and indirectly, to the 
sum of £8,300. Its two ascents in Paris, and its exhibition in 
London, produced only £3,300. 

M. Babinet, speaking on the subject of aerial locomotion 
before the French Polytechnic Association, said: “I bought a 
plaything, very much in vogue at the time, called a Stropheor. 
This toy was composed of a small rotating screw-propeller, which 
revolved on its own support when the piece of string wound 
round it was pulled sharply. The screw was rather heavy, weigh- 
ing nearly a quarter of a pound, and the wings were of tin, very 
broad and thick. This machine, however, was rather too eccentric 
for parlour use, for its flight was so violent that it was continually 
breaking the pier glass if there was one in the room ; and failing this 
it next attacked the windows. The ascending force of this machine 
is so great that I have seen one of them fly over Antwerp Cathedral, 
which is one of the highest edifices in the world. The air from 
beneath the machine is exhausted by the action of the screw, which, 
passing under the wings, causes a vacuum, while the air above it 
replenishes and fills the void, and under this influence of these two 
causes the apparatus mounts from the earth. But the problem is not 
solved by means of this plaything, whose motive power is exterior to 
it. Messrs. Nadar, Ponton d’Amécourt, and De la Landelle, teach 
us better than this, although the wings of their different models are 
entirely unworthy of men who desire to demonstrate a truth to short- 
lived mortals. We have only arrived as yet at the infancy of the 
process, but we have made a good beginning, for, having once proved 
that a machine capable of raising itself in the air wholly unaided from 
without can be made, we have overcome with this apparently small 
result the whole difficulty.” 

It is to Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, however, that the highest 
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honours of scientific aerostation belong. ‘The ascents made by these 
gentlemen—Mr. Glaisher being the scientific observer, and Mr. 
Coxwell the practical aeronaut—have become matters of history. Not 
only did they, in the course of a large number of ascents undertaken 
under the auspices of the British Association, succeed in gathering 
much valuable meteorological information, but they reached a greater 
height than that ever gained on any previous or subsequent occasion, 
and penetrated into that distant region of the skies in which it has 
been satisfactorily proved that no life can be long sustained. 

It was on September 5, 1862, that Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell 
made their famous ascent, in which they reached the greatest height, 
viz. seven miles, ever attained by any aeronaut, and were so nearly 
sacrificed to their unselfish daring. 

In this ascent six pigeons were taken up. One was thrown out at 
the height of three miles, when it extended its wings and dropped 
like a piece of paper ; the second, at four miles, flew vigorously 
round and round, apparently taking a dip each time ; a third was 
thrown out between four and five miles, and it fell downwards as a 
stone. A fourth was thrown out at four miles ; on descending it flew 
in a circle, and shortly alighted on the top of the balloon. The 
remaining two pigeons were brought down to the ground. 

“The number of pulsations,” says Mr. Glaisher, “‘is usually increased 
with elevation, as also the number of inspirations ; the number of my 
pulsations was generally 76 per minute before starting, about go at 
10,000 feet, 100 at 20,000 feet, and 110 at higher elevations. But the 
increase of height was not the only element, for the number of 
pulsations depended also on the health of the individual. They also, 
of course, varied in different persons, depending much on their 
temperament. This was the case, too, in respect to colour; at 
10,000 feet the face of some would be of a glowing purple, whilst 
others would scarcely be affected. At 17,000 feet my lips were blue; 
at 19,000 feet both my hands and lips were dark blue ; at four miles 
high the pulsations of my heart were audible, and my breathing was 
very much affected ; at 29,000 feet I became insensible.” According 
to Mr. Glaisher the perfect stillness of the region six miles from the 
earth is such that no sound reaches the ear. 

In the propagation of sound Mr. Glaisher made many curious 
experiments. In one ascent he found, when at a distance of 11,800 
feet above the earth, that a band was heard ; at the height of 22,000 
feet a clap of thunder was heard ; and at a height of 10,070 feet the 
report of a gun was heard. On one occasion he heard the dull hum 
of London at a height of 9,000 feet above the city, and on another 
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occasion the shouting of many thousands of persons could not be 
heard at the height of 4,000 feet. 

Scarcely had the first ascents astonished the world than the more 
adventurous spirits began to use the new discovery for a thousand 
purposes directly useful to man. The first point of view in which 
aerostation was regarded was in that of its practical utility. In 1794 
the Committee of Public Safety employed balloons in the observation 
of the forces and the movements of hostile troops, and the French 
armies were provided with two companies of aeronauts. 

In the disastrous Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71, balloons again 
played an important part—notably during the siege of Paris, when no 
less than fifty-four balloons left that city between the 2zoth of Sep- 
tember, 1870, and the 28th of January, 1871, charged with letters 
and despatches, the letters thus transported being about 2,500,000 in 
number and weighing altogether about ten tons. Besides this 
freight about a hundred persons were conveyed from Paris by these 
postal balloons. Unfortunately the return of these aerial messengers 
could not be effected, the route followed by them being at the will 
of the wind. One of them, La Ville d’Orléans, came down in 
Norway; two or three, indeed, were lost, probably, in the sea. 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE METEORITIC GENESIS OF STARS. 


METEORITE that fell at Angra dos Reis, a town on the coast 

of the province of Rio, Brazil, has been recently analysed by 

E. Ludwig and G. Tschermak and found to be composed as follows : 

Silica, 42°72 ; alumina, 8°84; sesquioxide of iron, 2°47 ; protoxide 

of iron, 6°88 ; magnesia, 8°95 ; lime, 22°37 ; soda, 0°26 ; potash, o*rg. 

This is very different from the more common meteorites, in which 

iron is a chief constituent and is associated with the other members 
of “the magnetic triad,” viz., nickel and cobalt. 

Readers of “The Fuel of the Sun” will remember that I there 
endeavour to explain the origin of the solar prominences, to show 
how the metallic vapours of their ejections must be condensed into 
metallic hail, and, in some instances, projected beyond the reclaiming 
agency of solar gravitation; that some of them, therefore, are 
occasionally grasped by the gravitation of the earth in the course of 
its journey round the sun. 

I further showed that if my explanation of these phenomena is 
correct, all the other suns of the universe that have attendant worlds 
must be doing the like, and that this must also be the case with the 
semi-solar members of our own system, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

Mr. Lockyer has recently examined the spectra of many specimens 
of meteorites, and finds that they correspond to those of certain stars. 
He therefrom concludes that these meteorites are the materials from 
which such stars were made. 

The general hypothesis that the great orbs of space were formed 
by the action of gravity aggregating in one mass a number of smaller 
bodies such as meteorites is an oldone. Mr. Lockyer’s contribution 
to it consists in his endeavour to identify particular classes of 
meteorites with certain stars by means of their spectral resemblances. 

A very serious difficulty, an insuperable difficulty I may say, 
blocks this hypothesis at its outset. The various meteorites examined 
spectroscopically by Mr. Lockyer all fell upon our little world, and they 
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fall very promiscuously—one class to-day, another to-morrow, and so 
on. They must, therefore, have been mingled in space, and any world or 
sun formed by their agglomeration would fail to have the characteristic 
composition of either class, but must be a conglomerate of the whole. 
Gravitation has no chemical partialities ; it acts alike on all known 
substances. 

Mr. Lockyer’s hypothesis demands a very careful sorting of these 
heterogeneous materials; and we are acquainted with no natural 
agency that can effect such sorting, no agency that should cause 
meteorites of a certain composition to leave their companions of other 
compositions and travel millions of millions of miles to form a star of 
Class A, and should cause others of another composition all to travel 
other millions of millions of miles in another direction to form a star 
of Class B, and a third sort to become similarly erratic in order to 
form Star C, and so on. 

If Iam right, our earth in the course of its spiral journey through 
space should encounter samples of the prominence ejections from 
various suns, the majority, of course, from the nearest focus of 
bombardment, #.e. from its own sun. This is a ferruginous star, 
and the majority of the meteorites that reach our earth are ferruginous, 
many containing more than go per cent. of iron. 

I claim, therefore, that Mr. Lockyer’s researches upon the corre- 
spondence between the spectra of certain classes of meteorites with 
those of certain classes of stars are more favourable to my theory of 
1869 than to his own of 1887. 


THE GLACIAL ORIGIN OF LAKES. 


OME years have elapsed since Ramsay boldly stood forth as 
champion of the theory which ascribed the formation of lakes 
to the action of glaciers, an action of twofold nature : first, the 
erosion of lake basins by direct grinding of the rocks over which the 
glacier had advanced ; and second, the piling up moraine barriers 
across river valleys, and thus damming up the stream to form the 
lake. 
This explanation was received with considerable scepticism, and 
I plead guilty of being among the unbelievers until what I have seen 
in Scandinavia, in Scotland, and Ireland, the latter more especially, 
convinced me that Ramsay is right in general. Roughly speaking, I 
estimate that at least 95 per cent. of the lakes of the world are due 
to such glacial agency. 
A mere glance at a map of Europe is very suggestive. The most 
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remarkable group of lakes in Europe is that on the east side of the 
great Scandinavian range, all of them at the foot of great glaciated 
valleys, just where the erosive action of the ancient glaciers was most 
effective, and also where the valleys were most readily dammed by 
terminal moraines. 

The north-west of Ireland, especially Connemara, where lakes 
are dotted like plums in a pudding (see the Ordnance Map of the 
district between Galway Bay, Lough Corrib, and the Killeries) 
is the most instructive region I have directly examined, and one to 
which I commend the attention of all who would study the subject. 

In a recent publication by the Geographical Society of Vienna, a 
broad and important generalisation by Dr. Bohm is discussed. He 
shows that the elevation at which groups of lakes occur varies 
inversely with the latitude. The higher the latitude the lower 
the lakes. With certain modifications due to aspect, &c., these 
modifications correspond to those which modify the variation of 
the snow line ; or, otherwise stated, the general or average eleva- 
tion of lakes varies with the general or average elevation of the limits 
of perpetual snow, the lake level being considerably lower than the 
snow line, corresponding to what we see in the Alps, &c., where the 
glaciers descend far below the snow line. 

He divides the lakes into two classes, those of the valleys and 
those of the mountains. The first are much larger than the second 
class, and form a horizontal zone corresponding to the limits of an 
earlier glacial period. The mountain lakes or “ tarns,” much smaller, 
are due to more recent glacial extension and are of ephemeral 
character, owing to the detritus they receive and their varying 
drainage. During this century about a hundred lakes have dis- 
appeared in the Tyrol. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


SHORT Cuts To ERuDITION. 


OT wholly without grudging does a worker in the fields ot 
literature see the manner in which labour is lightened for his 
successors. Where, a score years ago, a writer had by painful research 
to verify every allusion and test every reference, his successor, by 
the aid of a not very extensive library, may find in a few minutes the 
facts of which he is in search, and perhaps even some others, no less 
useful, of which previously he was ignorant. Absolutely detestable 
are in my estimation some of the books for the supply of sham 
erudition—books wherein, for instance, a man may find, under the 
head of any great man, all that has been said concerning him by 
those of his contemporaries or successors with whose works the 
compiler is acquainted. By the aid of such books a man, knowing 
neither writer, may begin his sentence with “ As Coleridge brilliantly 
remarks of Swift,” &c. It is, however, in the nature of compilers 
of second-class bocks to give second-hand information ; and one who 
trusts to works of this kind will sooner or later, in the choice lan- 
guage we have borrowed from sport, “come a cropper.” The quota- 
tions are scarcely ever taken from original works, and are not seldom 
garbled or wrongly given. In scarcely any instance is the source 
advanced so that a man can refer to it; and not seldom, on mere 
hearsay report, a phrase to which he has no right is assigned toa 
celebrity. No man with any self-respect or claim to scholarship will 
trust to these ready-reckoners of literature. 


AN AMERICAN WORK OF REFERENCE. 


T is always pleasant, however, to welcome a work of reference of 
genuine importance. Such is the “ Sobriquets and Nicknames” 

of Mr. Albert R. Frey.!. To scholars Mr. Frey is known as the 
librarian of the Astor House Library, New York, and as the author 
of various bibliographical works. His new book is, however, the 
most important he has yet produced, and is the first of a series of 
books of reference by different authors, the volumes of which, 
judging from those already announced, are likely to prove very un- 
equal in value. Practically, this work is a companion to the “‘ Initials 

' London : Whittaker & Co. 
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and Pseudonyms” of Mr. Wm. Cushing, also an American, to which 
I have previously referred, and a supplement to the “ Dictionary 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature” of Messrs. Halkett 
and Laing, the concluding volume of which is long in making its 
appearance. Like all works of its class, “ Sobriquets and Nicknames ” 
is tentative. It forms, however, a solid nucleus ; and successive edi- 
tions, to which students from all parts of the world will contribute, will 
gradually approach the temporary completeness which, in a world 
of constantly renewed effort, is all that is to be hoped. A few errors 
and mistakes are traceable in a book which in the main is admirably 
done. Under the head “ Matilda” it is thus stated that the Matilda 
of “The Baviad” and of “The Meviad” is Mrs. Hester Lynch 
Piozzi, who wrote for the “Florence Miscellany” under the pseu- 
donym of Anna Matilda. This is inaccurate. Hannah Cowley, the 
well-known dramatist, and the writer of “ Poems by Anna Matilda,” 
London, 2 vols., 1788, is intended. Under this name she carried 
on in the “World” a correspondence with Robert Merry, “ Della 
Crusca,” which is the special! object of Gifford’s attack. 


Mr. IRVING ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE “ Fap.” 


ERIOUS treatment of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy is out 

of the question, and we have to bethink ourselves -that Sir 
Theodore Martin is after all a Scotchman, to reconcile ourselves to 
his judging the subject worthy of a lecture. It is of course difficult 
to fancy a part author of the “ Bon Gaultier Ballads” hazy as toa joke. 
Seriousness must, however, have come with increasing years, or Sir 
Theodore would have seen the absurdity of dealing in earnest with 
such rubbish. My only vindication for meddling with the question is 
to point out how bright and innate is the humour which Mr. Irving 
shows in such performances as Louis XI. and Mephistopheles. Inter- 
viewed by an American reporter as to the Donnelly craze, Mr. Irving 
dealt with the subject exactly as it deserved. ‘My idea,” said Mr. 
Irving, “is that no such person as Shakespeare ever existed. It was 
another case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Shakespeare was merely 
Bacon’s other self; and, being conscious of the transformation, Bacon, 
while he was Shakespeare, tried to let the world know through the 
cryptogram who really was writing his plays.” “But why,” said the 
reporter, “did Shakespeare leave the curse on the man who should 
move his bones?” “ Another device of Bacon’s,” said Mr. Irving. “For 
the reason that there were no bones there. The two men, being the 
same, could only die once.” It is easy to fancy the enjoyment with 
which Mr. Irving would put forth these supremely amusing theories. 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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“'6LARKE'S NEW PATENT 


FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS 


IN FLINT OR GOLOBRED GLASS, “Registered Trade Mark, ‘FAIRY-PYRAMID,”’ 
DESIGNED. for BURNING CLARKE’S ‘‘PYRAMID” LIGHTs. 
To meet the démand fora cheaper Lamp than “ Fairy ” Lamps for Decorative 
purposes, the Patentee recommends the * FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS, which, 
tor lowness of price and beauty of design, are unapproachable by anything iu 

» the market. 

f ..Thesé are designed for burning the Improved Patent. “*Pyramid” Lights, 
which. next to’*Fairy” Lights; are best stiited for decorative lighting, and 
only half the price of “ Pairy’’ Lights, 

See that the Trade Mark is on the Lamps and Lighte. 
N.B,—Ask for CLARKE’S Patent ‘* PYRAMID” LIGHTS, to burn 9 hours. 
SoLD ReTalt BVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE ONLY at the Pyrnamip and Fairy 
Lamp -and Ligur Works, Crickiewoov, Lonpon, N.W, ° London Show 
Rooms: 31 Ery Piack, HoLsorn CIaRcUs. 


OUR EYES.'/OUR EYES. 
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Short-Sight. 


Tue usnal method of suiting this form of defective vision 
is completely érraneons. , Lenses are given too weak for 
outdoor use and too strong for reading. . No correetion 
is. made for astigmatism, nor allowance for unequal 
vision, though one or the other is of common occurrence, 
and sometimes both. Unsightly spectacles are given 
when light and elegant folders would be equally bene- 
ficial. By the action of the lenses generally given, short- 
sight ig increased, and too often the vision is seriously 
injured. By Browxine’s Systemof Suiting the Sight 


these evile are‘avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of 
testimonials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation, 
Full partieulars of Brownixe's_ Method of Suiting the 
Sight, by correspondence, sent post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Impaired. Vision. 


Tar general method of testing the sight is.completely 
erroneous. No distinction is made between old-sight and 
long-sizht; no correction is made for astigmatism, 
thongh it ig of common occurrence ; and no-trial is made 
of the eyes separately for nneqital vision. . Unsightly 
spectacles are given when light. and elegant ‘folders 
would be in every way more beneficial, simply because 
folders are more difficult to fit. Asa resnlt, people dread 
baving to wear glasses at all, and postpone using them 
until they have seriously strained their sight.. Those who 
try BROowNING’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience . 
jmmediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsoli- 
cited testimonials, No charge for consultation, ‘Particu- 
lars of Suiting the Sight, by correspondence, sent free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 


AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE: FOR ANY 
SIZE, 
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